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ARTICLE I. 
THE RATIONALE OF IMPUTATION. 


‘War's in a name?’ That Imputation expresses to the 
minds of many good men certain fundamental truths, is evident 
from the tenacity with which the dogma is held. That it is an 
inadequate expression of those truths to the minds of many 
other good men, is equally evident from the pertinacity with 
which the dogma is rejected. Agreement in respect of the 
underlying truths, which are alike precious to both, both may 
concede, is much more important than agreement in respect of 
the name by which those truths may be designated. Any dis- 
agreement that issues in ill feeling and harsh language between 
brethren is greatly to be deprecated. It is proposed, not to 
renew bitterness and strife by defending or denouncing the 
dogma either in its technical name or in its standard forms of 
statement, but simply to offer a conciliatory explanation of 
facts and truths involved in the controversy. 

It is obvious that much of the friction and fire has been occa- 
sioned by confounding things separate. To avoid this mistake, 
the elements of the subject should be discussed tinder terms of 
definite and uniform force. Apart from the controversy, to im- 
pute is to charge upon, ascribe to, or set to the account of, 
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according to the nature of the thing imputed and of the object 
to which it is imputed ; and to impute good or ill to a person is 
to impute what really belongs to him, or what is supposed to 
belong to him, and not what is known or supposed not to be- 
long to him, as properly his own. In the controversy, to 
impute sin or righteousness is to impute to a person what is not 
strictly his own but belongs to another. This technical sense 
is not founded on the word as used in our English version of 
the Scriptures, but on the word as used by theologians to ex- 
press the effect of Adam’s sin upon his race, the laying upon 
Christ the sin of mankind, and the justification of believers on 
Christ’s account. The scriptural use of the terms, “ impute,” 
‘“‘ imputed,” “ imputeth,” “ imputing,” is with the force of as- 
cribing to one what is his own and not another’s. The eating 
of the flesh of one’s sacrifice was not charged upon the offerer, 
but upon the eater himself. Ahimelech entreated Saul not to 
“impute” to him an offence of which he was not guilty. 
Shimei besought forgiveness of David for an offence confessed ; 
saying: ** Let not my lord impute iniquity unto me.” David 
said: ‘ Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity,” meaning, as is clear from the context, the man’s own 
iniquity. Paul made this equivalent to “ the blessedness of the 
man unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works,” 
explaining in the context that by “righteousness without works” 
he meant justification by faith. ‘ For we say that faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness.” Abraham’s faith was 
his own and not another’s, even though it was wrought in him 
by the Holy Spirit ; and as this was what was reckoned to him 
for righteousness, the righteousness itself was his own, even 
though it was the gift of God. So much, it is conceived, will 
be readily admitted by all candid examiners of the scriptural 
use of the term “impute’’; and there would be an obvious 
advantage in conformity to this use in all religious discourse, 
unless the truths in question should be imperilled as a conse- 
quence. 

The first problem which Imputation, as a dogma, is employed 
to solve, is the relation of Adam to his posterity and the effect 
of his sin upon them. ‘The advocates of imputation, employ- 
ing it in its technical sense of causing one to bear the iniquity 
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of another, affirm that God imputes Adam’s sin to his race, in 
accordance with a divinely established covenant with him, 
so that the race is punished for his sin, not as their own, nor in 
consequence of their own, but antecedent to their own ; and that 
on this theory alone can the various ills, physical, mental and 
moral, as well as providential, to which every child is born, be 
reconciled with the justice of God. The opponents of imputa- 
tion plead the sovereignty of God as entirely shielding his jus- 
tice in respect of the evils to which mankind are subject on 
account of the sin of their fallen head, and affirm that all penal 
evils are visited upon the sufferers simply and wholly on ac- 
count of their own sin, except in so far as they may be traced 
to the fall through that native depravity whereby it is certain 
that the first moral act of every child will be sinful. Eagoh of 
these positions undoubtedly contains important truth ; possibly, 
important error. To eliminate the error, and exhibit the truth 
so as to invite agreement, it is necessary to distinguish sin from 
corruption, and punishment from evil consequences and provi- 
dential inflictions. 

There is an important difference between sin and corruption. 
The difference is so great that the latter is the consequence of 
the former. The proper sphere of sin is not in the senses nor 
in the sensibilities, not in the appetites nor in the passions, not 
in the affections nor in the intellect, nor yet in all these com- 
bined, but in the will. It must be conceded that the will of 
Adam before the first transgression was in a holy activity. 
The current of his volitions was in the direction of holiness. 
If he chose some things in preference to others, his choices 
were holy ; and they would have been holy, even if his prefer- 
ences had been different, for the whole bent and energy of 
his will were in the line of obedience to God. But, as all must 
concede, before he sinned his will was invested with the myste- 
rious and fearful power to set itself in opposition to God. His 
fall was the exercise of that power, the self-determination of 
his will into the line of disobedience. From the instant of 
that act the whole bent and energy of his will were against 
God. His will had ‘not the power to determine itself back into 
its former holy activity. In his remorse and shame and fear 
and subjection to the curse, and in the holiness and happiness 
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he had lost, there were motives enough for the exercise of such 
power if he had it. ‘The fact that he did not reinstate himself is 
proof that he did not possess the power. It is entirely illogi- 
cal, and contrary to fact, that the leaping from holiness into sin 
demonstrates the possession of power to leap back out of sin 
into holiness. The fallen man still had a will, but his will had 
not the power to undo or reverse its sinful self-determination. 
The first sin was not a rise, but a fall. Holiness and sin are 
not on the same level. Sin, like matter, eravitates downwards. 
The unfallen man could not rise higher than the plane of per- 
fect holiness. No more could the fallen man rise above the 
plane of entire sinfulness. The unfallen, however, could fall, 
but the fallen could not rise. The difference is not in the 
loss of his will by the tall, but in the loss of power in his 
will. A man has power to commit suicide, but having com- 
mitted it he has not the power of self-restoration. There are 
lungs in his body, but no breath in his lungs. Sin is ruinous. 
It consists in the activity of the will against God. The law of 
sin is the law of death. The apostle Paul couples the two as 
“the law of sin and death.” The whole current of the voli- 
tions of the fallen and sinful will of Adam was in the direction 
of unholiness. If he now chose some things in preference to 
others, his choices were unholy ; and they would have been up- 
holy, even had his preferences been different. In his fallen aad un- 
renewed state he might even vield to certain requirements, as 
tilling the ground, discharging his obligations as a husband and 
father, and yet his choices in thus vielding not be holy. For there 
ure certain commands to the unregenerate, to which disobe- 
dience would be unholy, and yet obedience itself not be holy ; 
inasmuch as the obedience, though right in itself, may vet be 
rendered while the will is still set in the direction of unholiness. 
Thus it is seen that the sphere of sin is in the will, and that the 
nature of sin is active opposition of the will to God. 

The consequences of sin should not be mistaken for sin itself. 
These are many and great and lamentable. But to apprehend 
them aright, attention must be directed to them, not simply as 
found in Adam's posterity, but also and primarily as found in 
Adam himself. And even in him they should be ek rly dis- 
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banishment from the garden, the subjection to toil and suffering, 
and all else that is peculiar to the curse, belong to God’s gov- 
ernmental discipline of, or to his providential inflictions upon, his 
fallen subjects. ‘There were consequences of sin entirely dis- 
tinct from the curse and antecedent to it. They are found in 
the shame which evinces conscious pollution, in the sensitive 
fear which made even the twilight seem articulate with vindic- 
tive wrath from on high, and in the hiding among the trees, 
which betrayed neither penitence for their sin nor disposition to 
return to obedience, but repugnance to communion with God, 
and complete alienation of their affections from him. The rea- 
son was less clear and comprehensive and reliable ; the under- 
standing was darkened and sluggish and liable to false conclu- 
sions ; the affections were impure, the sensibilities were obtuse 
and lethargic, the appetites and passions were inordinate, and 
the moral sentiments generally were so impaired that henceforth 
the fallen man would naturally and of choice be the servant of 
sin. 

According to the common and scriptural usage, Adam’s sin was 
imputed to him, and his moral corruption is imputed to his sin. 
If the distinction and statement be substantially correct, and in 
the main acceptable, the way is prepared to inquire into the bear- 
ings of his sin upon his descendants. That their whole con- 
stitution and their general condition have been affected and 
modified, is the common consent. So much is confessedly the 
teaching of the Scriptures. It is argued that all who arrive at 
the age of discretion are properly and personally sinners, and 
that there is in all some degree of moral corruption, and that 
all are subjected to the general evils involved in the curse. The 
sins of each may be imputed to him and not to another, and a 
part of the moral corruption of each may be imputed to his sin. ; 
But how is it between the beginning of personal existence and 
the age of discretion? As to this important interval of human 
life, the light shed upon it in advance by the word of God, and 
reflected back by subsequent experience and observation, must be 
the authority for all assertions, and the guide and test of all indue- 
tion. In every infant there is found, or supposed to be found, 
such a constitution as renders it certain that the first intelligent 
moral act will be sinful. ‘This, whatever it is, is called by 
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various names, according to the requirements of consistency 
with the different theories adopted; as native depravity, cor- 
ruption of nature, proclivity to sin, tendency to sin, sinful na- 
ture. But antecedent and additional to what is expressed by 
such phrases, some affirm that there is such an imputation of 
Adam’s sin to all his posterity as makes them, even in their 
infancy, liable to punishment on account of it; and that a part 
of the punishment to which they are liable on account of his 
sin, in distinction from their own, is really inflicted upon all in 
that “inherent corruption, which in fact results from the penal 


* Thus there is, on the one 


withholding of divine influences.” 
side, the assertion of liability to punishment in the race on ac- 
count of the sin of Adam imputed; and on the other, the as- 
sertion of liability to punishment on account of depravity either 
inherited or acquired. The truth which these positions are 
designed to guard can not be self-contraglictory. That there 
is here some confusion of notions, as well as looseness of ex- 
pressions, must be obvious, especially in view of the distinction 
already made between sin and its consequences. And it will 
facilitate the further investigation of the subject, to distinguish 
clearly between punishment and things which are often con- 
founded with it. 

It is common among some denominations who do not style 
themselves orthodox, to use certain important words so as to 
pervert their true meaning. In their religious discourse the 
words, grace, mercy, justice, atonement, sacrifice, faith, and 
punishment, are often and perhaps generally used out of their 
evangelical significations. Rationalistic writers also are fond of 
using the word punishment as having merely the force of the 
natural consequence of violating a law of nature. Hence 
there is all the greater importance in evangelical discourse that 
the word should be used in its strict signification. In the Gos- 
pel punishment means the infliction of the penalty of the law 
upon the transgressor ; that is, it is retribution for unforgiven 
sin. Punishment is inflicted for sin, and not for moral taint or 
corruption. And as mankind are on probation while in this 
world, punishment is inflicted, when inflicted at all, after this 
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present life is ended. There is an incompatibility in the pun- 
ishment and pardon of the same individual. He who is pun- 
ished was never pardoned, and he who is pardoned will never 
be punished. It is therefore incongruous, and injurious to the 
cause of truth, to speak of punishment as having been inflicted 
in any degree upon “the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity.” Not to impute iniquity was understood by the 
inspired writers as a negative forin of expression for the forgive- 
ness of iniquity; hence it is contended that imputation is the 
opposite of remission. But the difficulty is that every recipient 
of forgiveness has first been made the victim of punishment, at 
least in some degree ; since imputation is so far forth equivalent 
to punishment, so that he whose own sin is covered has already 
been punished for the sin of Adam. For according to author- 
ity : ** When Adam’s sin is said to be imputed to his posterity, it 
is intended that his sin is laid to their charge and they are pun- 
ished for it.” Plainly such use of the word punishment must 
lead to much misapprehension and perplexity; and unless a 
manifest equivalent, and more, can be gained by it, it ought to 
be abandoned. Moreover the possibility of salvation by grace 
was declared before the curse upon man was_ pronounced ; 
God’s governmental judgments and providential discipline in 
this world, therefore, should not be designated as punishment. 
The destruction of the antediluvians from the earth was not 
strictly punishment, but only a hastening of death as the ap- 
pointed condition to punishment. And discipline is administered 
to the pardoned as well as to the unpardoned : “ For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.” 

The organic relations of the first progenitor and his progeny 
may now be treated with less ambiguity. It is a familiar form 
of expression, and accepted as truthful, that they are bone of 
his bone and flesh of his flesh. If this be true of the physical 
constitution, it is analogous to that which is true of the mental, 
moral, and spiritual; so that they are mind of his mind, heart 
of his heart, and will of his will. As they are his offspring, 
they are in his jmage and partakers of all that essentially be- 
longed to his nature as a man and as a sinner. What was the 
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essential nature of his will? That its moral nature was holy 


before his fall and sinful afterwards, no evangelical mind will 
question. But what was its essential nature as a will? When 
he was created was his will in essential activity, or was it at 
rest until wakened into activity by the presentation of a mo- 
tive? It is a principle in phoronomics that matter at rest can 
never put itself in motion, and that matter in motion can never 
put itself at rest. The principle is equally true in respect of 
the human will, and it is a metaphysical impossibility that 
Adam’s will should have put itself into activity if it was in ab- 
solute rest at the instant of his creation. ‘The very idea of 
will is that of willing. Adam therefore was created with will 
already in holy activity. lis breathing was not more essential 
to his physical life, than his willing was to his moral life. The 
original nature of his will was that of a holy willing, or willing 
of holiness. But by his sin his will lost its holy nature and 
took a nature just the contrary. Ile was now entirely sinful in 
respect of this superinduced nature of his will, and he had not 
the power to throw this off and resume his original nature. 
His nature as fallen was now fixed for the whole period of his 
probation at least, and for the whole succession of coming gen- 
erations. He was originally constituted with a holy nature, 
and with the mysterious power to exchange that nature for one 
and only one other, and in one and only one way. He exer- 
cised that power, after having been informed that the exercise 
of it would be at his peril. He made that exchange of natures, 
once and once for all. The power to make it once was lost in 
the very experiment. He had thrown himself, not from one 
position to another on the same level, but from a higher level 
toa lower. His nature as now constituted, that is. as sinful, 
was not of God’s making, but of his own. Its chief charac- 
teristic was not the impaired physical and mental constitution, 
but the self-set opposition of the will to God. All other char- 
acteristics of his fallen and sinful nature were only secondary 
to that, and became transmissible only as and because that was 
transmissible. His offspring, therefore, are like him in all that 
characterized his essential nature as fallen and sinful. They 
are begotten, as inspiration expresses it, * in his own likeness, 


after his image.” They are not only bone of his bone and 
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flesh of his flesh, but wil of his will and sin of his sin. That 


is, their wills are individualizations of his, even as their bodies 
are of his body. And as the very nature of will is willing, 
they come into existence with wills already and naturally set 


against God ; not as a punishment for his sin imputed to them, 
but as the legitimate and inevitable consequence of the self- 
induced and essential nature of his will as fallen. Their wills 
are in essential activity as soon as they begin to exist as per- 
sons. From the start of personal existence their wills are 
} moving in the direction of unholiness, even as his was moving 
in the direction of holiness. Let it be granted that all choices 
are made in view of motives; it can not be denied that Adam, 
mature at the instant of his creation, could either make a mo- 
tive or be affected by one presented by God. But a choice is the 
preference of one thing to another; the will therefore must be 
already in motion, or choice is impossible. ‘There must be 
already a current, or neither of two or more channels open to 
it will be filled by it. And let it be granted that, in the case 
of Adam’s posterity, there is a period or interval between the 
beginning of personal existence and the first intelligent or self- 
conscious choice ; may it not be true, and is it not true, that 
the will, during that interval, is nevertheless unconsciously and 
with all its might set in the direction contrary to holiness? 
Let the immediate foundation upon which a stone is said, in 
common parlance, to rest, be removed, and the stone will in- 
stantaneously fall; but it would not and could not fall, were it 
not already in absolute motion by the whole force of its grav- 
ity. Just so the first specific and self-conscious choice made by 
every child of Adam would not certainly be sinful, unless his 
will were already in absolute motion against God and holiness 
by the whole force of that sinful bent and determination which it 
received in becoming an individualization of the fallen parent 
will. It is sometimes admitted by those who contend that all 
holiness and sin consist in exercises, that such exercises may 
begin much earlier than is commonly supposed ; and that those 
who die previously to all self-conscious moral exercises are 
saved in some way by Christ. In other words, they admit that 
grace in some degree is necessary to the salvation of infants, 
because of their inherent tendency to actual specific sins. But 
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this tendency is often spoken of as if it belonged, not to the 
will, but to the natural affections, appetites, passions, or sensi- 
bilities ; or to some inherited taint of the soul, some corruption 
of the moral nature, in distinction from the will. If now, in 
the absence of specific exercises, a general exercise of the will, 
from the very beginning of personal existence, has been ration- 
ally accounted for, why may not technical * imputation” and 
technical ‘‘exercises”’ be waived for the sake of agreement that, 
by the divinely constituted laws of human nature, the descend- 
ants of Adam are really sinful from their earliest personal ex- 
istence by reason of the essential bent and motion of their wills 
in the direction of unholiness, and that all other taint or cor- 
ruption, included in the notion of inherent depravity, is either 
in consequence of such personal sinfulness, or else was legiti- 
mately inherited along with the sinful bent of their individual 
wills? In this way, it is not necessary to regard inherent cor- 
ruption as a purishment, nor to assume the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity to account for that corruption ; for 
there can be not even an apparent conflict between the justice 
of God and the law which he has established, whereby, in the 
whole realm of created things, like is propagated by its like. 
In this way, too, there is no occasion to speak of any real tend- 
ency to sin except in the will itself, or to deny to the infant a 
real moral character and that a sinful one. While the sinful 
will of every child is a direct consequence of the first man’s 
sin, yet no one is punished while on probation, and no one is 
ultimately punished for any sin but his own. 


The next inquiry is in respect of the asserted and denied im- 
putation of the sins of mankind to Christ. It is contended 
that, just as Adam’s sin was imputed to his posterity so as to 
make them liable to punishment without regard to any sinful- 
ness of their own, and so that they are in fact punished to some 
extent at least for his sin, even so the sins of mankind were 
imputed to Christ, not as his own indeed, but so as to make 
him liable to punishment for them, and so that he bore pun- 
ishment for them in his vicarious sufferings and death. It is 
contended, on the other hand, that Christ bore the penalty of 
sin only in a figurative sense, and that the assertion of his pun- 
ishment is by implication the assertion of his guilt, and deroga- 
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tory to the justice of God. Both of these positions are in- 
tended to cover the same precious truth of atonement for sin 
by the sufferings and death of Christ. Their respective defend- 
’ ers part at the threshold on imputation, and then mutually 
recede by confounding penalty and punishment, or by misun- 
derstanding one another in the use of these terms. 

Now there is the same objection to technical imputation in 
regard to the relation of Christ to the sins of the world, as in 
regard to the relation of Adam’s posterity to his sin; it is not 
the common and scriptural use of the term, nor is it necessary 
to a consistent and scriptural representation of the condition of 
the race as affected by the fall. And there is an important dis- 
tinction between penalty and punishment which might have 
prevented much of the embarrassment attending the discussion 
of this part of the subject. These terms, in common discourse, 
are often used interchangeably, and in the main perhaps with 
perfect propriety ; and each term is used to express the differ- 
ent notions which in this discussion qught to be kept distinct, 
just as the term “‘ promise” is used to express the inducement 
offered and the reward bestowed. In strictness of speech, 
penalty is the threat or menace which is aftixed to the law to 
deter the subjects from transgressing it; punishment is the ex- 
ecution and experience of that threat or menace for transgres- 
sion itself. ‘There may be a penalty before transgression, as in 
the law of Paradise ; bnt there can be no punishment until after 
transgression. Thus penalty does not necessarily imply that 
guilt has already been contracted, while punishment involves 
guilt actually incurred. In the State, an innocent man may be 
convicted of murder, and suffer the infliction of the penalty for 
that crime ; and because he is believed to be guilty, he is said to 
be punished, while in himself he is not punished, because he is 
innocent ; but his endurance of the penalty is no satisfaction to 
the State for the crime of the real murderer, in case the real 
murderer is afterwards found; and his death is divested at 
once of its ignominy, while the murderer himself is punished. 
In war, a hostage is sometimes put to death, and yet he him- 
self is regarded as neither guilty nor punished, while in his 
death the belligerent to whom he belongs is regarded as both 
guilty and punished ; the hostage himself endures penalty but 
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not punishment. So in the divine administration respecting 
the death of Christ for the ungodly, accuracy in the use of 
these terms is essential to both exactness of statement and 
agreement therein. In what sense, then, did Christ bear the 
sins of mankind? Did God charge their sins upon him as his 
own? ‘The advocates of imputation do not assert this, and 
they shrink from the thought as instinctively as their opponents. 
Both, however, accept, and mean to accept in the fullest legiti- 
mate import, the inspired declaration: ‘* He was wounded for 
our transgressions” ; ‘Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree”; ** While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” Now the person who was the subject of such 
vicarious sufferings and death, was ‘* He who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men.” He was the 
eternal Son of God, yet was, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
“ made of a woman,” so as to be “ the son of David, the son of 
Abraham.” He was not God and man, but God-man; not a 
human person in union with a divine nature, but a divine per- 
son in union with a human nature. In his proper person, his 
generic and essential nature was the same as his divine pater- 
nity, will of his will, and holiness of his holiness; yet by the 
force of his human maternity he was “ made like unto his breth- 
ren,” in respect of all those infirmities which were conse- 
quences of sin, and inheritable apart from a sinful will. As 
simply divine, he could not be tempted, but as divine-human, 
he could be, and was, tempted, in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. fe could be the subject of providential discipline, 
therefore, but there was no susceptibility to punishment. He 
could endure the penalty of sin, but punished he could not be. 
He suffered, however, not as an innocent man convicted on evi- 
dence and believed to be guilty, nor as a hostage overpowered 
by the enemy ; but as a voluntary and self-substituted sacrifice 
to God for the sin of the world, instrumentally slain by men 
who, but for his self-surrender, had no power over his life. 
Possibly the Jews believed him guilty of blasphemy ; but they 
did not and could not believe him guilty of the charges upon 
which they demanded his death at the hands of the Roman pro- 
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curator. ‘Ile was numbered with the transgressors,” in that 
he suffered guiltless the penalty of crimes for which his mur- 
derers deserved to be punished ; and his endurance of the pen- 
alty of their sins was the visible symbol of his internal endur- 
ance of the immeasurably greater penalty of “ the iniquity of us 
all.” Ilis sufferings were finite in respect of time, because of 
his human nature; but infinite in respect of value, because of 
the infinite glories of his divine person who endured them in 
that human nature. ‘The sin of the world was not charged 
upon him, nor was he punished for it: yet he bore the penalty 
of the sin of the world, not merely in a figurative, but even in 
a literal sense. The Father was not angry with him; for he 
had already declared, “‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom [ am 
well pleased.” The declaration of prophecy that ‘The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all,’ must be interpreted 
consistently with the declaration of Christ that “ Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because L lay down my life, that I might 
take it again.”” The will of Christ was never so at variance as 
not at the same time to be one with the will of the Father. It 
was the Father’s will that the Son should die for the ungodly, 
yet in such a sense that the Son acquiesced in that will perfectly 
and made it his own. For this purpose the Father gave or sent 
the Son, and for this purpose the Son came. There was no 
schism in the Godhead ; the Trinity was perfect Unity. Christ 
offered his life freely in sacrifice ; not by constraint from the 
Father, nor by a helpless succumbing to his enemies. For he 
' said : ** No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. This commandment have I received of my Father.” 
It were as true that the Son was angry with himself, as that. the 
Father was angry with the Son. The agony and the crimson 
were not symbols of Christ’s repentance of the world’s sin laid 
to his charge, but proofs of his supernatural power to appre- 
ciate perfectly the heinousness of the world’s sin, and to realize 
to his own person as God-man the unutterable burden and ter- 
ribleness of the penalty. God hates sin with infinite hatred, 
and yet in view of the penalty, had compassion toward the 
sinner; but he could not make his compassion available, except 
the penalty deserved by the sinner should be borne by a sinless 
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and adequate substitute. Hence the Son, himself the sover- 
eign law-giver, as well as the creator of his subjects, in 
obedience to the Father, assumed “ the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
and took the place of the law-breaker under the penalty of the 
law, and thus removed the otherwise irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the immanent divine impulse to punish, and the voluntary 
divine impulse to pardon, so that God * might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

Christ offered himself as a vicarious sacrifice, however, not 
for the consequences of sin, but for sin itself; not for any so- 
called depravity or corruption or proclivity or disease that may 
inhere in human nature aside from the will, but primarily for 
that self-determination of the will from the direction of holiness 
and God into the direction of unholiness and Satan, by the first 
man, whereby a sinful bent and movement are entailed upon 
the individual wills of all his posterity, and secondarily for all 
the specific sins of Adam and his race, that grow out of that 
generic sinful determination of the will. For mankind needed 
no atonement for any disordered state of the sensibilities, or for 
any intellectual weakness, or for any physical infirmity, but 
only for the generically guilty movement of the will, and the 
specifically guilty volitions or choices into which that move- 
ment develops and by which it is manifested. That Christ 
** took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,” is explained by 
Matthew as referring to his miracles of exorcising and of heal- 
ing. There was nothing piacular in the various ills he endured 
from his birth to his entrance into Gethsemane the very evening 
before his death: these were only incidentally necessary in his 
preparation to expiate the guilt of the world by his blood. “ In 
all things it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren ; 
that he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation [Greek, 7 (Adezeotar, 
expiation ] for the sins of the people.” 


It remains to inquire for the truth involved in the assertion 
and denial of the imputation of the righteousness of Christ to 
believers. One position is, that, as mankind are punished for 
Adam’s sin, and Christ was punished for the sins of mankind, 
so the righteousness of Christ in the endurance of that punish- 


ment is made over as a free gift to 1s many as believe on him. 
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The other position is, that Christ by his vicarious sufferings sat- 


isfied, not the distributive, but merely the general justice of 
God, so as to make it merely consistent to pardon the penitent, 
although their guilt is permanent. Practically and experiment- 
ally, justification by faith is the same, whatever theory may be 
adopted to explain it. But theoretically both these positions are 
deficient. Logically the former is exposed to the ebjection, that 
as the sin of all mankind was imputed to Christ, so the right- 
eousness of Christ should be imputed to all mankind ; the lat- 
ter is exposed to the objection that, since the distributive justice 
of God is not satisfied even in the case of the forgiven, then 
their guilt is permanent, and pardon leaves the character of 
God liable to reproach, and their own character under the im- 
possibility of holiness, so that the employment of the redeemed 
in heaven ought to be confession and supplication instead of ex- 
clusive praise. The inadequateness of each position is owing 
largely to the peculiar fundamental notion of what the atone- 
ment is, as related to the justice of God. On the one side, the 
sufferings of Christ are viewed as such a mere equivalent for 
the ill-desert of Adam as to admit of the salvation of some, or 
all deceased infants, and of a general probation and _ offer of 
grace to all who live to years of intelligent moral action, and 
such a further equivalent for the sins of a portion of the race, 
as to admit of the salvation of that portion. On the other 
side, the sufferings of Christ are regarded not as an equivalent, 
but less than an equivalent, to the ill-desert of the saved, and 
perhaps even of one of the saved, who have “ sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” Would it not be more 
in harmony with the Scriptures to say, that the sufferings and 
death of Christ were on account of the infinite excellence and 
glories of his person as the God-man, not only an equivalent, 
but immeasurably more than an equivalent, to the ill-desert of 
all mankind, however far down the coming ages the succession 
of generations may run, so that, in perfect accordance with the 
divine justice, whether general or distributive, or both, while 
God is not obligated to save any of any class, yet some, or all 
who died in infancy may be saved, and all who repent and be- 
lieve will be saved, and all the impenitent and unbelieving 
might be saved, and still all who finally neglect so great salvation 
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must be condemned to a ** sorer punishment” than mere legal 
ill-desert demands? And would not such a statement represent 
God as a merciful sovereign in the atonement, and a merciful 
sovereign in salvation and punishment, and relieve the mind of 
embarrassment in respect of the justice of the ways of God 
with mankind? In this view, the justice of God is satisfied in 
the general so far as the granting of probation and the offer of 
grace, and satisfied in particular as to every one of the saved, 
and yet dissatisfied to an intenser degree with every one who 
ultimately treats the offer of grace with contempt. 

The atonement is a basis upon which the sinner is both per- 
mitted and obligated to enter into a treaty of reconciliation with 
God. If the sinner accepts the atonement, the faith by which 
he accepts it is reckoned to him for righteousness for Christ’s 
sake. His faith is not Christ’s righteousness, and Christ's 
righteousness is not his faith; but his own faith is reckoned to 
him as his righteousness. And his righteousness is at first 
merely seminal; on the part of God, negatively, judicial abso- 
lution, and positively, regeneration. The resultant of his faith 
as instrumental, and of the [Holy Spirit’s regenerating power as 
efficient, is the restorative principle, or the seminal beginning, 
of a personal righteousness which is to be developed, **through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth,”—through 
a gradual purging and sloughing of the consequences of sin, 
and assimilation of the spirit and life of Christ, ** unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” The expiation of his sin and guilt was the work of 
Christ; the purification from the consequences of his sin, from 
“the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts,” 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. By his faith he appropriates 
first the atoning efficacy of the blood of Christ, and then the 
sanctifying efticacy of the influence exerted by the Holy 
Spirit, and thus approximates, in personal righteousness, 
towards the standard written: * Be ye holy; for I ain holy.” 
In the process of sanctification, believers in Christ, in propor- 
tion to their faith, ** are members of his body, of his flesh, and 
of his bones”; and the current of the will also is stemmed and 
held and set backward and upward towards the level of that 


state of holiness from which ‘it originally burst forth into its 
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downward course, until, in the blessed consummation of the 
work of grace, it shall flow againt and for ever confluent with 
the will of God. 

It may be objected, however, as it sometimes is, that if a 
sinful nature is transmissible, a holy nature should be trans- 
missible also.  Hlad Adam remained holy, his holy nature 
would indeed have been transmitted to his offspring. But he 
fell by sin, and thus took upon himself a sinful nature, and 
henceforth holiness was impossible for him except by the gra- 
cidus gift of regeneration by the ILloly Spirit. Inspiration is 
silent as to whether he was thus graciously renewed. But let 
it be granted that he was regenerated, even before he “ begat a 
son in his own likeness, after his image,” his essential nature 
as a fallen sinful man was still the same as before his renewal. 
The fall was a complete exchange of entire holiness for entire 
sinfulness ; regeneration is only a change from entire sinfulness 
into some degree of holiness. As regeneration is not a com- 
plete change of the generic nature of the will, so as to make 
the natural movement holy, but only the introduction of a 
germ of holiness by the Lloly Spirit, so that the will, as thus 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, henceforth makes holy choices, 
even the regenerate can not with safety be left to themselves, 
since without the continuous presence and aid of the Spirit they 
would still continue to sin. Hence they are admonished in the 
Scriptures not to grieve the Spirit, but to walk after the Spirit, 
and to mind the things of the Spirit. As they were born of 
the Spirit when they received the seminal principle of holiness, 
so that seminal principle of holiness must be developed, if at 
all, by the indwelling and life-giving and sanctifying Spirit. 
“ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
As regenerate, every Christian may say with the apostle: * J 
am crucified with Christ; nevertheless, 1 live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
[ live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” ‘The regenerate live, not by the power of 
their own wills to be holy, but by faith in Christ, which is 
wrought in them and kept alive and operative by his indwelling 
Spirit. The moment they forsake the Spirit, or are forsaken by 
the Spirit, they begin again to sin. Examples are given in the 
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Scriptures of regenerated men who afterward sinned. All 


Christians sin more or less, and all but deluded fanaties acknowl- 
edge it. Christ’s law of church discipline implies the need of 
it because even the best are liable to sin. John says: “ If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is 
not in us.” And Paul says: “* With the mind I myself serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” But how 
do these declarations consist with another by John? “ Whoso- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remain- 
eth in him; and he can not sin, because he is born of God.’’ 
Plainly this is said in reference to the sanctification of believers, 
and their abiding in Christ, and his Spirit abiding in them. In 
proportion as they have been made righteous by regeneration 
and partial sanctification, and live in the Spirit, they do not and 
can not sin; and when they shall have become complete in 
Christ, then this declaration will be true of them practically, as 
it is now theoretically, to the fullest extent. But until that 
consummation, this passage of John must be interpreted by 
that of Paul: “* Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” Calvin’s remark of 
David, that **when all religion seemed to be extinct in him, a 
live coal was hid under the ashes,” is applicable to every sin- 
ning believer. If anything more is needed to establish the po- 
sition, that the generic nature of the will is not changed in re- 
generation, two passages more should be enough. One is that 
of Christ in his reply to the doubting Nicodemus: ‘ That 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit,” where the distinction seems to be clear and 
emphatic. And the other, which is of Paul, confirms this ap- 
plication of it: “ For I delight in the law of God, after the 
inward man; but I see another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members.” In his “ members” 
he certainly includes his will, if indeed he does not have special 
reference to it; for he says: ** To will is present with me; but 
how to perform that which is good, I find not.” And this he 
ascribes to “a law, that when [ would do good, evil is pres- 
ent with me.” Grace, then, is not transmissible, and the chil- 
dren of the regenerate need to be born again in order to enter 
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into the kingdom of God. Yet the diminution of sin in the 
regenerate may so far forth mitigate the consequences of sin, 
both in themselves and in their offspring, though it does not 
change the sinful bent of their wills; and this fact may be one 
of the principles upon which the Abrahamic covenant was 
founded. But grace operates on men, not as a race, but as 
individuals. Each individual must be renewed for himself. 
And the fact that the Holy Spirit in renewing and sanctifying 
any person, thus isolates him, as it were, from the whole race 
beside, as the wind blowing where it listeth may select a single 
leaf of the forest, may be one reason why the completely 
sanctified after the resurrection, ‘ neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage ; but are as the angels which are in heaven.” Nie- 
odemus could readily understand the natural birth, but he could 
not understand the supernatural. Christ assured him, how- 
ever, that to be born of the Spirit was an entirely different 
thing from being born of the flesh. Grace was not to be con- 
founded with nature. 


The discussion may be summed up as follows: There is a 
universal native depravity which is neither a punishment of 
Adam’s sin, nor sinless and yet leading to sin, but really sinful, 
and imputable to every one as his own, and for which he needs 
an atonement in order to salvation. For to assume inherent cor- 
ruption apart from the will, and technical imputation to account 
for it, is to necessitate another assumption to account for impu- 
tation itself, and so on ad infinitum, since no covenant founded 
upon justice, can make that just which is intrinsically unjust ; 
and to assume a sinless depravity, by which a will at rest is 
certain to be put in motion, is to assume that which is metaphysi- 
cally impossible, and to exclude those who die in infancy from 
grace and heaven. ‘There is also an atonement which is neither 
an exact equivalent to any particular amount of ill-desert, nor 
a mere satisfaction of the general justice of God, but incom- 
parably more than an equivalent for the ill-desert of the race, 
and therefore satisfying general justice for all, and distribu- 
tive justice for all that shall be saved, and at the same 
time enhancing the demands of justice upon all that finally re- 
ject it. There is moreover a righteousness for believers, which 
is neither the imputation of that which belongs to another, nor 
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a mere compact whereby they may be treated as holy without 
the displacement of sinfulness by holiness, but which is a free 
gift freely appropriated in its seminal principle, organic in its 
growth, transforming in its effects, and as a personal attribute 
ultimately exclusive of guilt. And furthermore there is no oc- 
casion for sarcastic flings about repenting of another’s sin, or 
feeling complacency for native innocence and escape from the 


unsatisfied demands of justice. 


ARTICLE II. 
PERCIVAL’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival. By Jt LIUS 
H. Warp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. L866. 


More than thirty years ago, a tall, thin, bent, sharp-visaged 
man, wrapped in a scrimped and faded camlet cloak, with pant- 
aloons so short as to disclose a long stretch of yarn stocking 
between them and shoes ever innocent of polish, the whole sur- 
mounted by a shabby fur cap, might have been seen flitting 
through the streets of New Haven more like the restless ghost 
of some old resuscitated pilgrim, than a real denizen of that 
shadowy town. Ile seemed neither knowing nor known among 
the livine generation. Curious traditions were afloat among us 
collegians about this uncanny recluse, as that he kept bache- 
lor’s hall in a dingy solitude somewhere up Broadway, in the 
midst of a creat library of outlandish books with which he held 
most familiar communion; that he was an unbeliever of almost 
everything which other people supposed to be true; and 
whether he was to be pitied as a moon-stricken unfortunate, or 
abhorred as an atheist, was a question not easily to be resolved 
by many a good Christian who heard so many strange rumors 
and stories about the poet Percival. 

If[e was indeed a solitary and inexplicable man, as the wierd 
picture of him fronting the title-page of Mr. Ward’s beautiful 


volume might more than intimate. One can scarcely conceive 
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of a human being more totally unfitted by constitutional eccen- 
tricities for the business of a world like this. Even for the 
gentler services of society, his temperament opposed an almost 
insuperable barrier. Some persons are so nervously organized, 
that just to point a finger at them makes them shudder and 
start. Percival throughout, in spirit as well as in body, 
was a bundle of such nerves. THe would make you think of a 
dry leaf holding on tremulously to its bough in the November 
winds. Without his seeking your commiseration, you could 
not withhold it from him. He carried the impress of habitual 
suffering, in his unconscious and ordinary moods; nor could 
the companionship of the few with whom he was freest, do 
much to lift him into happier regions. There was a dash of 
madness in his nature. No one was more aware of it than 
himself, as is evident from the lines he wrote of his own mental 
discordance. 


“ There is a middle place between the strong 
And vigorous mind a Newton had, 
And the wild ravings of insanity, 
Where . 
. will is weak and judgment void of power. 
Such was the place I had.” 

Of the life thus inauspiciously provided for, this book is the 
laborious and faithful record. Its author, or as he modestly 
styles himself, its editor, is a young Episcopal clergyman of 
much literary ability and critical taste, who finds time, amid 
an assiduous discharge of pastoral duties, to contribute largely 
to our choice periodical belles lettres. We think that this is 
his first published volume. Its materials have been in a pro- 
cess of collection for several years. The biographer, in fact, 
began his work while an undergraduate in the venerable uni- 
versity of which Percival was also an alumnus. Putting him- 
self in correspondence with the poet’s surviving friends, and 
rummaging old chests, attics, and memories for facts and rem- 
iniscences, with a genuine antiquarian zest, Mr. Ward has got 
together a rich store of information which probably exhausts 
his subject so far as any important matter is involved. After 
the narrative was about ready for the press, a file of valuable 


letters was discovered, as we happen to know, in a Western 
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State, which the author forthwith proceeded to incorporate with 
his memoir, at the cost of re-writing a large section of his 
manuscript. Such thorough working, in these rapid and su- 
perficial days, deserves commendatory mention. It properly 
enhances our valuation of a book, as it invites our confidence in 
its guidance. ‘The story is largely told by the letters of the 
poet and his correspondents. An appendix of some of Perci- 
val’s prose papers and other excerpts, is furnished. We must 
not omit to note the completeness of the page in side and top 
helps to the contents of the book. The giving of the age of 
its subject on every leaf, is a convenience which never should be 
neglected in a biography, as we have had occasion to say before 
this. These marginal clues, and the index at the end, make 
this volume a model for imitation, in its way. 

‘The son of a respectable physician in a Connecticut country 
town, Percival began life in the midst of the quiet and beauti- 
ful rural scenery for which he afterward showed a passionate 
love, and the description of which lends to his poetry some of 
its richest charms. A boy of delicate organization and tremu- 
lous temperament, he was amiable and excitable ; a born ideal- 
ist, yet keenly observant of natural objects and incidents ; fond 
of books, and remarkably apt at learning, yet with a sharp 
relish for outdoor pursuits and enjoyments, but preferring their 
solitary quest to the company of the lads of the village. At 
the age of fifteen, in 1810, he was ready to enter college, 
where he at once drew attention to his fine scholarship and 
most unique habits. Behind no one in his class in the severer 
studies, he was already smitten with the poetic furore, some 
rather crude indulgence of which in public exposed him to 
annoying ridicule from his thoughtless associates. With a 
year’s interruption in his course, he was graduated, in due 
time, with the high regard of his college mates, as a brilliant 
and sound scholar, and with distinguished marks of honor from 
the heads of the institution; with not a few misgivings, how- 
ever, as is very apparent, concerning the orbit which so eccen- 
tric a luminary would be likely to describe. 

Looking around for a profession, that of medicine fixed his 
choice, from early association rather than from any special taste. 
With characteristic facility he mastered the elements of this 
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science, and passed his examinations with a success which was 
unparalleled in the annals of the New Haven school. Admira- 
ble as was his medical education, no one could have been less 
adapted to the details of the calling. A malignant fever broke 
out within the circle of his new practice, of which five of his 
patients died, which so wrought upon his feelings that he refused 
further cases. A few years after, he made another attempt in 
his native town, among his father’s old patrons, but ‘cone man 
criticised his bill so sharply that Percival in disgust destroyed 
all the rest of them,” and again abandoned the business. In 
later life, his friends procured him a commission as assistant 
surgeon to the army, which he held for a brief period. If he 
drew any blood from the defenders of his country, there is no 
record of the fact. His doctorate was of no use to him beyond 
the reputation which it helped to give him as a man of science. 

His sensitiveness was an incurable disease which made him 
the helpless victim of an habitual depression of spirits, dashed 
with a lurking suspicion of people with whom he came in con- 
tact; while, now and then, these morbid humors would give 
place to gushes of high exhilaration. His constitutional mal- 
ady was doubtless aggravated by the loss of his father in early 
boyhood, which threw him into the hands of well-intentioned, 
but not sufficiently appreciative instructors. His moods were 
fitful beyond all calculation. Disappointed in an early love 
affair, and otherwise harrassed, his mind was unhinged to the 
verge of self-destruction. Sad as this was, one can hardly 
read without a smile his attempts to batter his skull in pieces 
against the orchard trees, and to dash out his brains by beating 
his head with ‘ta large cobble-stone.” This failing, he made 
a more serious affair of it, though fortunately without success, 
with opium. ‘Through life, it was rare that a female could 
catch his eye in conversation, except by the most furtive glance, 
though often he would talk to them at great length, in this 
downcast way. He would not walk near the mouth of an iron 
furnace in blast, lest the horrid glare should overcome his 
power of resistance, and make a victim of him. Music acted 
upon him like a spell. At times he abandoned himself to it 
with an almost absurd passion. He studied it scientifically and 
practically, carrying his accordion under his old cloak to his 
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friends’ rooms, and when the fit was on him, running his ac- 


companiments to their singing into the small hours of the 
morning. When first he began discoursing sweet sounds on 
this instrument, people heard its unearthly strains stealing 
about their ears the whole of one livelong night. Lis sensi- 
bility was so delicate that, without uttering an audible note, or 
producing one from an instrument, he could enjoy all the har- 
mony of a musical performance, listening to its sounds where 
no sound was, with exquisite pleasure, his lips moving as if in 
regular vocalization. Once he walked to Niagara, and when the 
noise of many waters gathered strength as he approached the 
cataract, his walk quickened to an “Indian trot,” and he ar- 
rived at last upon a full run, at the very top of his powers of 
locomotion. His emotions were excessive. In his own words : 
“his agony was the rack of hell; his joy the thrill of heaven.” 
To himself, this was scarcely an exaggeration. This tempera- 
ment deterred him from attempting a domestic, or even an inti- 
mately social life. He preferred to live by himself so exclu- 
sively that it was almost as difficult to get access to his study, 
as anciently to penetrate the temple of Bona Dea.  Ilis door 
was always kept fastened, and, with rare exceptions, visitors 
had to accept his entertainment in the outside passage-way. 
Yet, says a friend : 

** Percival was not a misanthrope. During an acquaintance of 
twenty five years, I never knew him to do an act or utter a word 
which could countenance this opinion. He indulged in no bitter 
remarks, cherished no hatred of individuals, affected uo scorn of his 
race ; on the contrary, he held large views concerning the noble 
destinies of mankind, and expressed deep interest in its advance- 


ment toward greater intelligence and virtue.” p. 388. 


We have no difficulty in be.ieving this. It is a mistake to 
construe, a reluctance freely to mingle in society, into a personal 
aversion to men, or an indifference to their welfare. Yet a 
secluded life is not the best; it breeds unwholesome and semi- 
barbarous habits, both mental and physical. Though Percival 
never essentially changed his practice in this respect, it is pleas- 
ant to find that as he grew older, he gradually came into a 
more easy intercourse with others, much to his own evident 
increase of enjoyment, and always to their very high gratifica- 
tion. 
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The careful observer will not fail to find, in this peculiar 
man, what Henry Taylor says, with a nice penetration, is essen- 
tial to the true poetic spirit: ‘The poet . . . ought to have 
something of the woman in his nature; . . . because the poet 
should be hic et hac homo—the representative of human nature 
at larg@®, and not of one sex only.”' There was, in fact, a 
large infusion of the feminine element in Percival’s constitution. 
The fineness of his physical organization, the etherial look of 
his eye and of his whole expression, were exact types of the 
delicacy of his feelings, the shrinking of his soul from all 
coarseness and lowness of sentiment and aim. He had all of a 
woman’s quickness of perception; and much the same habit of 
reaching conclusions more through the intuitional than the 
ratiocinative faculties. But to infer from this an effeminateness 
in his writings, would be a very groundless conclusion. 

Not much incident diversifies the progress of this story, yet 
its power deepens upon you to the end, like that of some an- 
cient drama, in which human forces are struggling at great 
disadvantage against natural agencies and the invincible fates. 
Your interest in it is not unlike that which the weary hand to 
hand contest of poor Gilliatt, in the Toilers of the Sea, with the 
storms of the British Channel, excites. Our poet, on his own 
isolated, wave-washed rock, had much the same wasting time 
of it, with about an equal compensation. His mature life 
divided itself into two general departments of labor—first, as 
a literary, and next as a scientific scholar. Up to about thirty 
five years of age, he was mostly engrossed with publishing suc- 
cessive volumes of poetry, and in various efforts in periodical 
editorship. His first volume—a “dingy, rough amd ragged” 
duodecimo, was issued when he was twenty five years old. In 
those days of his poetic creations, he composed with great rap- 
pidity, throwing off pages of elaborate and finished verse with 
a feverish impetuosity, more like that of the old Welsh. bards 
than as mortals now generally are supposed to weave their tune- 
ful measures. While in College, he read to a comrade ‘“‘seven- 
teen stanzas of nine lines each,” written before the eleven 
o'clock recitation, one morning. Le spent but little care on 
revision and correction, perhaps to the detriment of his_ poetic 


1 Notes from Life, in Six Essays. p. 152. London. 
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fame. His critics vainly called his attention to this point, cen- 
suring what often seemed a plethora of verbal and imaginative 
opulence in his productions, an embarrassment of riches. 
That he did not heed them could not be set down to indolence ; 
for, in his philological studies, he would spend an entire day in 
examining the roots and branches of a single and not very im- 
portant word. He poured the unstinted affluence of his soul 
into his versification, with this complete abandon, on principle. 
It was a part of his theory of the art poetical. Te says: 


‘¢T do not like that poetry which bears the marks , of the file and 
burnisher. I like to see it in the full ebullition of feeling and fancy, 
foaming up with the spirit of life, and glowing with the rainbows of 
a glad inspiration. When there is a quick swell of passion, and an 
ever coming and going of beauty, as the light of the soul glances 
over it, I could not have the heart to press it down to its solid quint- 
essence. . . . I like to see something savage and luxuriant in works 
of imagination, throwing itself out like the wild vines of the forest, 
rambling and climbing over the branches, and twining themselves 
into a mass of windings.” p. 242. 

His genius was tropical. Church’s ‘Heart of the Andes” 
would have mirrored to him his own efflorescent nature. In 
close accord with this demand for the sumptuous garniture of 
the Muse, was his ideal of her spirit. He loved “the rich 
fancy, the deep feeling, the strong passion, and the vivid im- 
aygery of the early school of the days of Elizabeth”: and was 
quite willing to overlook “their negligence, and occasional 
coarseness,” their sins against rhetoric and probability, “for the 
deep and rich vein that shines through them.” He was no 
believer in Wordsworth’s theory of making poetry of the trivial 
and commonplace objects and incidents of the day, much as he 
appreciated the occasional power of that great master. ‘Poe- 
try should be a sacred thing, not to be thrown away on the dull 
and low realities of life.” He did not paint after the Pre- 
raphaelites, either in subjects or handling. He sought, in na- 
ture, the most faultless images of the grand and the lovely, the 
purest types of beauty in form, color, grouping; and in human 
nature, whatever was best and noblest in purpose, passion, sen- 
timent, action; these lines and lineaments of the nearest to 
finite perfection, the poet should, in his view, gather up and 
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embody in his works, giving to “its forms the expression of 
angels, and throwing over its pictures the hues of immortality.” 
This only should satisfy his aspiration—‘‘the perfect vision of 
all-embracing truth, the vital feeling of all-blessing good, and 
the living conception of all-gracing beauty.” The only extrav- 
agance which he sees in poetry is, “‘to clothe feeble conceptions 
in mighty language,”—-a remark applicable as well to prose 
composition. Percival escaped this fault generally ; his grand 
embroideries are not hung on unsubstantial nothings. But his 
reluctance to use the file should not be a precedent to young 
writers or older. It sometimes betrayed him into a weak line, 
as this : 

** Ye Clouds! who are the ornament of heaven :” 
which is tame beside Byron’s 
** Ye Stars! which are the poetry of heaven.” 


Literature which lives beyond its own century is not ordinarily 
of the extemporaneous kind. The “fatal facility” is the very 
phthisis pulmonalis of our bills of literary mortality. 

Percival’s poems are the most complete realization of the rich 
and ornate style of poetry, of anything produced by our au- 
thors. His descriptions of external nature are unrivalled for 
their truthfulness and splendid coloring. From childhood 
he had studied the life and laws of the animate and inanimate 
things around him, with a closeness and intelligence which noth- 
ing could escape. With not less than even Ruskin’s exact ac- 
quaintance with the visible universe, and affection for it, he 
knew and loved tree, shrub, wave, cloud, everything which lent 
grandeur and gracefulness to earth and sky, even to the mosses 
and the lichens reflecting in their russet tints, from lofty and 
lowly rock-walls, ‘“‘the sunsets of a thousand years.” He 
never tires of these objects. He revels among them in the 
very spirit of the old Greek worship of material beauty. He 
would have been as much at home as any of them, among the 
river and forest and mountain gods of the days, when 

‘« Celestials left their skies 
To mingle with thy race, Deucalion; 
And Pyrrha’s daughters saw, in shepherd guise, 
Amid Thessalian vales, Latona’s son.™ 


1 Schiller’s Poems and Ballads: “The Gods of Greece.” p. 297. 
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His poetry shines with the light of this external splendor. 
And there is no end to the illustrations thus supplied to his dis- 
coursing of the workings of the human mind and heart. Noth- 
ing can be happier than his power thus to throw light into the 
actings of the soul, from these outer realms of truth. It is 
wonderful how limpid and cheerful his poetry habitually is, 
considering his own melancholic tendencies. In early life he 
wrote one poem, ‘The Suicide, ’ which was literally as black as 
Erebus. The whole atra-biliousness of his spirit was poured 
through its stanzas, with terrible surge. Lut, excepting this, 
there is very little in his pages which would reveal his peculiar 
characteristics. In the apt words of one of his reviewers : 
‘‘Tlere is no indulgence of moroseness, gloom or misanthropy, 
but the poet seems determined that, for himself and his read- 
ers, nature shall be arrayed in her most gorgeous attire, and 
language yield her finest intonations.” It reminds one of 
Hawthorne's exquisite talk about the fragrance and the delicacy 
of the beds of water lilies shooting up their pure petals out of 
the dark ooze of Concord river. He does not adventure very 
far into the whirl and conflict of the stronger passions ; seldom 
allows himself to be drawn into the grapple of the greater 
questions which vex the speculative poets and philosophers. 
This may have lessened his hold on the sympathies of his fen- 
eration; for men are held more firmly and swayed more 
strongly through their ethical nature, than through their 
wsthetic taste or imaginative alertness. The greatest poets 
must show themselves akin to the greatest of all, in something 
of that wondrous insight into the mysteries of the human soul, 
and that earnest, tender, impassioned entering into the struggles 
of universal humanity, which makes Hamlet and King Lear 
absolute over all thoughtful minds, unlearned as well as learned. 
Percival certainly was not unfamiliar with these subjects. His 
every day life was passed under the shadow of these dim, over- 
hanging realities of the spiritual world. If his avoidance of 
them, so uniformly, has deprived him of the first rank as a 
poet of power, no one can challenge his right to that position 
as the poet of beauty. 

His published volumes availed him little as a means of sup- 


port. lis newspaper editing was even less remunerative. 
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His poems, thoughadmired by the public, found a very lim- 
ited sale. His employers in the periodical line failed, or other- 
wise came short of their promises. ‘I have been most scurvily 
treated by the proprietors of the Herald,” he writes to one of 
his friends. But it must be admitted that he also was fickle in 
his adherence to business contracts, to a very annoying degree. 
He knew nothine about business, and seemed to have little 
sense of the binding obligation of a bargain to work for others, 
if he found the employment irksome, or the compensation inad- 
equate. There was no intentional dishonesty about this to his 
consciousness, but a lack of moral perception. — Book publish- 
ers soon became his mortal aversion, for he thought that they 
were leagued to pilfer him. Ilis disgust at authorship bursts 
out amusingly. ‘I know of no more contemptible being than 
an author who writes for money... . . If L must labor for 
subsistence, I will not labor with my pen, particularly when I 
am paid at a meaner rate than a shoeblack.” It even turns 
into a disgust for books themselves. 

‘¢ Some are mad after books; they study their health out and find 
it trash. ‘Two or three clear turns of the eye will tell them as much 
as an age of mere reading; and half of written knowledge is very 
good to keep children out of mischief—most of the rest ought to be 
burnt up. I have added to the mountain of books, and the myriad 
of authors. But I sometimes think I had better be annihilated, 
books and all, than be the means of making fools gape, and girls 
cry, as perhaps ] may.” p- wi. 

Yet, a few pages further on, he is carrying a pocket full of 
these very abhorred books to a young lady who had somewhat 
smitten him with her charms, to read her selections. The se- 
quel proved that her fancy for them was even less than his 
own. Ilis rising reputation was no equivalent to him for the 
abject poverty of his circumstances. While hard at work daily, 
even into the late hours of night, his income was not over 
seventy dollars annually for several years. He was never free 
of pecuniary emberrassments. When he had some better pros- 
pects, he once endorsed a tailor’s bill of one hundred dollars for 
a brother, for which he was at length arrested by a Connecticnt 
sheriff. [lad his personal habits not been as inexpensive and 


frugal almost as an American Indian’s, he must have died, as 
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Otway did, of sheer starvation. If his hardships were no 
greater than those of many of our literary men of good habits, 
‘*the more’s the pity.” His genius and its pecuniary unprofita- 
bleness to him, may furnish another section to the long story of 
the “Vanity and the Glory of Literature.” 

But no degree of penury could starve out from his soul the 
literary enthusiasm which was a part of his essential life. He 
craved knowledge as the sea draws into it the rivers. His 
pleasure in study was a mighty passion. His powers of mental 
abstraction and of protracted labor were amazing. Once, havy- 
ing a poem to prepare for some public occasion, he sat down at 
his desk in the evening, when, as he related it, “she was sud- 
denly aroused by what seemed to him a large conflagration 
illuminating the apartment. He started to the window, and 
found the morning breaking in the east. He had written all 
night.” He read with a like avidity, and with an intuitive 
comprehension of his author, hardly cutting the leaves of books 
as exacting even as Greek tragedies, so his biographer tells us. 
“Te read faster than another could count the lines upon the 
page,” and seemed to know what to skip as worthless (a 
blessed art) as well as what to take into his never full recepta- 
cle. His memory was as tenacious as his eye was rapid. He 
wrote out a geological report of several hundred printed octavo 
pages, for the legislature of Connecticut, without referring to 
his field notes, making copious citation of localities and facts 
which had occupied his investigations during several years. 
His knowledge became a proverb. It was as nearly encyclopx- 
dic as any one man’s is likely to be. So early as his examina- 
tion for a medical diploma, the learned faculty for several hours 
tried vainly to exhaust his acquaintance with that science. His 
linguistic learning “‘was almost equal to that of Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti.”” Besides being a thorough classic, he was familiar 
with every European tongue except the Turkish, and had car- 
ried his studies into several of the Asiatic languages. He 
accustomed himself to original composition in foreign dialects. 
When Ole Bull came to New Haven, Percival addressed him 
an ode of welcome, in Danish, which was printed in the city 
papers. He told his friend, Professor Shepard, that “he had 
versified in thirteen languages,” and “the had imitated all the 
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Greek and German metres”: a marked departure—this de- 
votion to foreign tongues—from his favorite, Schiller’s method, 
who read these as little as possible, lest it should impair his 
perception of the purity and strength of his own; and, though 
he was acquainted with the English, preferred, for this reason, 
to read even Shakespeare in German.’ The teeming fertility 
of our poet’s mind crops out in his familiar letters. At one 
time he had projected this list of literary adventures: “four 
tragedies, two epics, two moral poems, and a plan of a series 
of poetical tales.” Several of these, however, went no further 
than their titles. 

One might suspect that much of this mass of erudition must 
have been very superficial, were not the proof abundant that 
whatever he undertook as a matter of serious study, he habitu- 
ally prosecuted with most conscientious diligence. His scholarly 
fidelity was worthy of all praise. While yet a young man, he 
undertook to bring out a new and annotated edition of the Eng- 
lish translation of Malte Brun’s Geography. Very soon he 
found that the translation was so incorrect that its publication 
would be a disgrace to American letters. Although his con- 
tract did not contemplate any such additional task, and his 
stipulated compensation was quite too small to justify it, he im- 
mediately set to work to amend the translation almost to the 
extent of a new version of the text. His wages had been 
calculated at eight dollars a day. But so much extra work did 
he volunteer, for the sake of fulness and correctness, that his 
eight dollars dwindled to but fifty cents a day. His connection 
with Webster’s lexicographal labors is well known. He was 
engaged to carry the large dictionary through the press. At 
first, his responsibility was little more than mechanical. But 
his superior learning began directly to detect errors, and some- 
times blunders, in the copy as well as the proof. He could 
not endure this unfaithfulness to sound scholarship. The result 
was, that his duties were extended to the author’s manuscript, 
which was passed under his inspection before it went to 
press. The entire history of this curious partnership in editing, 
but a glimpse at which is here given, would make a notable 
chapter in the curiosities, not to say, quarrels, of authorship. 


i Henry Taylor’s Notes fiom Life. p. 184; note. 
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Several times, Percival would have utterly broken off his con- 


nection with the work, through the vexation in which it in- 
volved him; but it could not go on without him. Le toiled 
like a veritable literary navvy at the drudgery, from morning to 
night, and almost from night to morning. It tires one just to 
read of his plodding through those great pages. He must have 
keenly sympathized with Charles Lamb’s quaint saying, as many 
others surely have: “All things read raw to me in manuscript.” 
Ile was too learned for his business. He would strike against 
some etymological, or other query, and keep the printers wiit- 
tiny for copy or revise for days, while he persisted in ferreting 
out the object of his search. ‘This was a too expensive way of 
dictionary-making for all concerned, himself included ; yet he 
once said, that it was the most pleasant work he ever did. His 
ideal of perfection exhausted every body’s patience but his own. 

Kntrusted with the geological survey of Connecticut, he 
set about the work in the same exhaustive way. The appropri- 
ations for this enterprise contemplated the term of two or three 
years as sufficient for its completion. But so minutely did Per- 
cival conduct his inquiries, that five years were consumed be- 
fore the final report was made, and then the geologist had to be 
coerced by a legislative act to bring his labors to a conclusion. 
On foot and horseback, he struck across the State on parallels 
so near together, that he actually had been personally ‘tin con- 
tact with every one of the four thousand six hundred square 
miles in the State,” carefully comparing over eight thousand 
specimens, and many more dips and bearings.  Ilis last labor 
was a similar examination of the State of Wisconsin, in the 
midst of which he died, at the age of sixty one. Says a 
brother scientist, Professor Shepard, “Ile felt that he could 
live on bread and water, or even give up these if necessary ; 
but he could not violate his convictions of what was true and 
right. Ile was a perfect martyr to his literary and scientific 
conscientiousness.”” p- 415. 

Percival had the vague reputation of being an infidel. Ile 
seldom attended religious service in any church. Some of his 
poems, the earlier particularly, express unchristian sentiments. 
But these he justified on the ground “that a poet should not be 


held responsible for either logical or illogical ipferences against 
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him, drawn from his wayward or transient fancies, and that he 
could use poetically unchristian or pagan mythology without 
subjecting himself to the charge of adopting either.” His 
scepticism was not of the sneering or scoffing schools. It 
doubtless did include many doctrines which are dear to the 
majority of believers as vital truths of redemption. He did 
not call in question the grand realities of God and providence 
and immortality. When an undergraduate, he listened with 
interest to the finished and earnest discourses of Fitch and Tay- 
lor. He even spoke of the revivals of his day with respect, as 
usefully affecting not a few persons. Once he went so far as to 
correspond with an Episcopal professor in Trinity College, 
Hartford, respecting taking orders under that church. In 
1827, a Boston friend sent him Channing’s sermon on ‘Unita- 
rian Christianity most favorable to piety,” which he read with 
much approbation. But afterwards, in 1835, “she regarded the 
rational theology as anti-poetic in influence, and of very doubt- 
ful efficacy in working upon the masses.” ITis extensive and ex- 
ceedingly choice library was rich in theological literature, every 
remarkable addition to which he eagerly sought for. But he 
probably had no very connected and harmonious system of opin- 
ions in this department of knowledge, though acquainted with 
the speculative schools. Ile reverenced goodness and purity, 
and all spiritual excellence with a childlike sincerity, and was 
himself as unblemished as a little child. What were his views 
of Jesus Christ, beyond a profound admiration of his human 
nobleness and virtues, this volume gives us no means of know- 
ing. It is affecting to be told that, smitten with fatal sickness 
among strangers quickly changed into most hearty friends, in 
Wisconsin, ‘the expressed no fears of the future. Occasion- 
ally we saw him on his knees, engaged in prayer. ‘Two or 
three weeks before he died, he would frequently exclaim, ‘My 
God! my God! evidently relying on a Supreme power.” It 
is not easy to judge of the inward state of such a self-commun- 
ing man. 

Our notes are not yet exhausted, and we must still do a little 
more toward setting our subject in as distinct a light as practi- 
cable. While afield on his scientific surveys, he was often 
taken by the boys, and even farmers, for an escaped inmate of 
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some lunatic asylum. 
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Ile was very taciturn, and if he at all 


observed the strange movements of the people who would keep 


watch upon him, he seldom would make any explanations. 


Now and then, however, he would try a practical conclusion 


with them. 


mand to know what he was doing. 


One day a farmer beset him with a peremptory de- 
Percival tried to hurry 


away, but his questioner followed him up, insisting, that, as a 


servant employed by the State and paid in part by Ais taxes, 


Percival should satisfy his inquisitiveness. 


“Tl tell you what 


we'll do,” said the Doctor to his assistant ; “We can’t stop, 


but we'll refund. 
farmer )**—let me see—it must be about two cents. 
handing you this to encountering a further delay.” 


his adventures were almost romantic. 


Your portion of the geological tax” (to the 


We prefer 
At times, 


On this same geological 


tour, he one evening asked for food and lodging at the door of 


a ladies’ seminary. 


His shabbiness was nearly a bar to his re- 


ception, but urging his weariness, his request was granted. In 


the course 


of the evening 


>? 


conversation was started, and the 


Principal found her mendicant guest familiar with many topics. 


They came at length to poetry, and the lady expressed her high 


admiration of Percival ; “‘when, checking herself,” as she no- 


ticed a startled look in her auditor, ‘‘she asked: ‘ Do you know 


Percival? ‘Have you read his poetry? To which the stranger 


replied, in his gentle, lisping tone, ‘I—am—Mr. Percival, and 


"Il sometimes write poetry. 


$99 


At another time, announcing his 


name at a rural cottage door, a small lad stepped out upon the 


floor and declaimed one of his poems, learned as a school exer- 


cise, quite overjoyed to have found his admired author. In 


Wisconsin, the poet was surprised to find that his poetical fame 


had preceded him, and had prepared the way for some of the 


sweetest ministrations of friendship which soothed his closing 


and his dying days. 
His conversational powers were unique and prodigious. He 


would talk on in a low, soft monotone by the hour, if not in- 


terrupted. 


He preferred standing, and without moving his 


position, leaning on a mantel-piece, would not cease his mono- 


logue till after midnight. 


Once, a lady, where he was one of a 


small circle of friends, asked him a question about the hickory, 


and he directly set off on a dissertation on hickory trees, which 
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was only suspended by the break-up of the party at two o’clock 
of the morning. At a street corner he has been known to hold 
a friend in such a talk till midnight, and sometimes in severely 
cold weather, when he had not tasted food for twelve hours. 
Verily, one would be justified in dodging such an unconscion- 
able talker, behind almost any sort of cover. The common 
requirements of human comfort, and even existence, seemed to 
him a matter of blessed ignorance. Many never understood 
him; but many did gradually learn to comprehend and value 
him, in spite of all his oddness. He knew it, and it gave a 
serener tone to his evening of life. His death brought out 
many tributes of honor and love—laudato a laudatis. Dear 
friends, as well as delighted admirers of his genius, were proud 
to hang their garlands upon his sepulchre. 

This volume fills a place in American biography which has 
stood long enough empty. Its work will not need to be 
done over again, and, on the whole, could not well be done 
better. We miss the always pleasant attraction of literary ref- 
erence, and criticism of contemporary writers, which gives so 
much charm to the correspondence of Southey and Niebuhr. 
There is almost nothing of this in Percival’s letters, beyond a 
few disparaging allusions to Cooper, Willis, and the like; and 
this, of course, his editor could not mend. <A page or two 
devoted to a comparison of Goethe and Schiller shows what 
he could have done. His unceasing recountings of his buisness 
difficulties and straitened finances grow wearisome at times, 
and might have been abridged, where it is merely a repetition 
of the same story to different persons. ‘The plan adopted of 
using so much the reminiscences of Percival’s acquaintances, 
necessitates, moreover, the going forwards and backwards 
over the same ground more than is always pleasant. But, 
on this mode of procedure, that is unavoidable; and the 
inconvenience is, in a measure, counterbalanced by the greater 
variety thus communicated to the narrative. The book has in- 
structed and delighted us. It has given us a psychological 
study of much value, and has deepened our sympathy with 
humanity in its erratic and, at first sight, repellant manifesta- 
tions. 
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ARTICLE IIf. 


THE NAME AND THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST.' 
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** Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number 
of the beast; for it is the number of a man; and his number is six hun- 
dred three score and six.”—ev. xiii. 18. 


Tue method which has been usually taken to determine the 
name of the Beast from the number here given, can hardly be 
satisfactory to any one who studies the word of God consider- 
ately and reverently, and who regards this book as the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ to his servant John, given for the comfort 
and support of Christians amid the fires of persecution in his 
day. The method takes this text as a mere riddle; deals with 
it in a way for which there is no parallel in the Bible, and no 
sound principle in sacred hermeneutics ; and with a result that 
settles nothing about it. Who can believe that the wisdom and 
understanding here so emphatically appealed to are simply the 
guesswork of a Sibylline oracle; or that ‘ the victory over the 
name,” Rey. xv. 21, is merely the success of those who have 
solved the riddle? Besides, the problem of the name, so pre- 
sented and treated, is manifestly an indeterminate one, admit- 
ting of many different solutions, all legitimately wrought out, 
as in point of fact, many have been ; as may be seen in the com- 
wentaries. Hlengstenberg gives a different sort of solution, from 
Ezra ii. 13; but one which seems to be equally fanciful, con- 
jectural and indecisive. 

Another solution is here proposed, wrought out in the legit- 
imate method of finding the appropriate data for it in the lan- 
guage and usages of the times in which the Apocalypse was 

1 This interpretation of a passage, so vexing to critics and occasioning so many 
theories, is offered as a new and possibly satisfactory exegesis. The author of this 
Article does not propose the view as originally his own. It was suggested to him 


by an eminent scholar, whose name, if given, would at once command respect and 
critical attention for the interpretation proposed. Eprrors. 
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written, and the purpose for which it was written. The pur- 
pose was, to comfort the people of God, and to encourage 
Christians to be faithful to Christ even unto death, amid the 
flames of the persecution which was then raging against the 
church in the Roman Empire. 

In the style of the ancient prophets, the persecuting power 
is depicted in this chapter by two beasts seen in vision, bloody 
monsters ; the first symbolical of the Roman pagan power on 
the throne of the Cxesars, and the second with lamb-like horns, 
yet speaking as a dragon, personating the devilish worldly 
wisdom then so prevalent in the philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
pagan priesteraft of that time. Both beasts being in mutual 
coéperation were but the earthly organs of the great dragon, 
the prime mover of the whole. It would seem that the readers 
of the Revelation in St. John’s day, could not misunderstand 
the import of the vision of these beasts to be other than the 
then pagan persecuting power, actuated by the cunning and 
malice of the devil. 

If they apply to any other and later persecuting power, as 
the papacy, it is because of the common lineage and likeness of 
all Antichrists. But the primary application was undoubtedly 
to the pagan power then persecuting the church. Of what use 
could it be, for the purpose of the revelation, to reveal to the 
church of that day the papacy of medieval and modern times ? 

Now among the crafty and bloody expedients of the second 
beast, this was one: to cause all men to “receive a mark in their 
hand, or in their forehead,” so as to be publicly known as liege 
vassals and worshippers of the first beast. And whosoever 
would not receive the mark was to be outlawed and persecuted 
to death. Such is the figurative representation. 

The figurative form was no doubt taken from the practice 
among the Romans, of branding their slaves with some mark, 
or letter, or letters, particularly such as had run away from 
their master, or had committed some crime. The brand was 
intended, not so much to mark the ownership of the slave, as 
to be a punishment or disgrace put upon him. A slave who 
had been branded was called stigmatias, or stigmaticus; that 
is, one punctured, inscribed, lettered, with some mark or 
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letters burned into the right hand or forehead. Such slaves 
were stigmatized, held in contempt. 

flere, then, we have a clew to the import of the mark, the 
name, the number of the name, which all were required to receive 
in their right hand, or in their forehead, who would escape the 
persecuting power of the beast. The whole representation is 
figurative, and of course to be interpreted metaphorically, not 
literally. But the real mark intended, whatever it was, was 
the test which Christians were required voluntarily to undergo 
in those times. 

Let us now inquire, what were the discriminating tests and 
conduct which the persecuting authorities of that day required 
of Christians. Iistory tells us. In general, those who were 
known to be Christians, or suspected, or informed against, as 
such, were dragged before the tribunal, and required, as a mark 
ef contempt and renunciation of Christ and his cause, to pay 
religious homage to the image of the emperor, and with their 
own hands to offer sacrifices to the pagan gods. Persuasions, 
intimidations, tortures and death were made use of to compel 
them to do this. But the faithful and true of Christ’s disciples 
refused, and suffered accordingly. Many failed to withstand 
the severe test; and, overcome by their fears, submitted and 


received the mark, the brand of apostasy from Christ, and of 


vassalage to the beast. The former were the martyrs who 
gained the victory in the contest over the beast, his mark, and 
name, and the number of his name; the latter were vanquished 
by the beast, by his mark, and name, and the number of his 
name ; that is to say, vanquished by the expedients and power 
of the beast signified and set forth by the mark, the name, and 
the number of the name. 

But what was that which was. signified by the mark, the 
name, and the number, three forms of expression apparently 
synonymous and epexigetical of each other? 

Here it should be premised that the name may not necessarily 
be a single word, or a personal designation or patronymic. It 
may be composed of several words like the names given in 
Hosea i. Gand 9. “Call her name Lo-ruhamah.” Septua- 
gint ; vd% jheqyyévy. ‘Call his name Lo-ammi.” Septuagint ; 
vw lads pov. Tt is likely this was such, as the style of the an- 
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cient prophets is everywhere adopted by St. John in the Keve- 
lation. It is, however, evidently some allegorical mark, name, 
and number, descriptive of the beast and of the apostates who 
received it. 


Another thing should have been premised, namely, that usually 
it was, and must have been, only the initial letters of the names 
that were, or could be, branded literally in the hand or in the 
forehead of the stigmatized slaves. Hence here, in the three 
Greek numeral letters, we have the initials of the name or in- 
scription referred to. 

What three Greek words, then, do we find that will fulfill 
all these conditions of the problem? These will: Apearod Evivd 
ctiypa; meaning the mark, brand, stigma, of the cross of 
Christ. Or, if we adopt the various reading of some of the 
ancient copies which had an iota for the middle letter, it will 
mean the stigma of Christ Jesus, making the number expressed 
by the letters six hundred and sixteen. Both readings are sub- 
stantially the same in import. Or, otherwise grammatically 
rendered, it may mean, one stigmatized or branded with the cross 
of Christ; the reproach of the crucified Galilean. The name 
is at once allegorical and descriptive of the antichristian beast, 
and of those who worshipped his image and bowed their necks 
to his yoke. The reproach of the cross, meekly and joyfully 
borne by the faithful and true, was indeed an honor in God’s 
esteem, and for having it the martyrs are glorified. But the 
reproach of the cross accepted as the mark of the beast, is 
another thing, which forfeited the crown of victory and glory ; 
and it is manifestly the latter which is presented in the text as a 
significant and solemn warning against apostasy amid the fires 
of persecution. So understood, how forcible and effective it 
must have been in St. John’s day and afterwards. 

‘‘ Here then is wisdom.” Not so much to find out the mean- 
ing of the figurative representation, as to ponder upon it, and 
to be governed by its admonitions in the fiery trial. As to the 
the number, “it is the number of a man,” such as is common 
among men, having nothing Sibylline or enigmatic in it. The 
three numeral letters could not be seen or thought of, as in- 
scribed on the forehead, without noticing that they constituted 
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the number six hundred and sixty six; and the mention of this 
serves to imprint them on the memory. 

Finally, in the light of this interpretation, how significant and 
forcible is the passage in Rev. xv. 2. In vision St. John saw the 
place of the heavenly glory, ‘as it were a sea of glass mingled 


with fire,” all resplendent with the reflected glory of the Sun of 


heaven. And he saw “ them that had gotten the victory over 
the beast, and over his image, and over his mark and over the 
number of his name, stand on the sea of glass having the harps 
of God.” In the conflict with the persecuting beast they came 
off conquerors over every crafty and cruel expedient to compel 
them to abjure Christ as their Lord and their God. Therefore 


are they before the throne of God, crowned as victors. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


One of the foundation facts of the Gospel is the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Upon it the Apostle makes to rest the truth 


of the entire Gospel, the utility of preaching and the value of 


Christian faith. ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 


vain, and your faith is also vain: ye are yet in your sins.” 


1 Cor. xv. 14 and 17. It is God's testimony to the fact of 


Christ’s Messiahship, Rom. i. 4, Acts ii. 24, 32, 36, and hence 
to the truths which he taught, and to the sufficiency and accept- 
ableness of his atoning work. Rom. iv. 25. Moreover it 
stands as voucher for the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. v. 
16, 1 Cor. xvi. 26, and for the fact of a general judgment. 
Acts xvii. 31. 

It can not be amiss then to pass in review the evidences that 
our Lord did actually rise from the dead. In doing this, refer- 
ence will be freely made to the Gospel narratives and to the 


statements of Apostles, but only as historic authority. Of 


the credibility of this authority, however, it is scarcely neces- 


sary to state, that it is, to say the least, second to no possible 
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human testimony. In proof of this, witness the simplicity of 
their character, their unflinching fidelity in recording their own 
faults and their Master’s censures, the great change wrought in 
their own views by the occurrence to which they testify, and 
their subsequent self-denying and heroic devotedness, in the 
face of privation, peril and death, to the work of heralding the 
Gospel of a risen Saviour. 

A first fact, very important to be established, is that our 
Lord was really dead when he was supposed to be. 

Many a man has been resuscitated’ after life seemed to be ex- 
tinct. Did Christ die for our sins, or did he only seem to die? 
Was he raised again for our justification, or only resuscitated 
from faintness or a swoon? Such is the practical point involved 
here. 

We note, then, that those who had procured his condemna- 
tion and crucifixion, sought, and would be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than his death. This, and this alone, as they supposed, 
would silence his reproofs, and put an end to his pretensions. 
Hence they would look well to the evidence that he was verily 
dead. 

Ilis persecutors were prepared to use extra means to hasten 
his death. That their religious scruples might not suffer from 
his remaining upon the cross on the passover Sabbath, they 
asked of Pilate that his legs might be broken; and this request 
was granted. Soldiers came where he hung, charged with this 
business, and they actually broke the legs of those crucified 
with him, and desisted in his case only because they saw that 
he was already dead. John xix. 32, 33. 

When he expired it was in full view of friends and foes. 
The multitude had not yet all retired from the spot. There 
were present still careless saunterers and bitter enemies and 
loving disciples and a band of soldiers with a centurion in com- 
mand detailed to watch him. Each saw from the standpoint of 
his own peculiar interest in the event the usual signs of death ; 
and all were alike convinced that what some desired and others 
dreaded to see, and still others officially watched for, had 
occurred. 

It excited wonder that he should die so soon, and its effect 
could net but be to increase the thoroughness of the exaimina- 
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tion. Pilate himself shared this surprise, and would not be 
satisfied of the fact till he was assured of it officially. He 
called the centurion whom he had appointed tv watch the cross, 
and inquired of him if Jesus were already dead ; and not until 
he received that officer’s answer, would the governor allow the 
body to be taken down and buried. 

In ascertaining the fact, the soldiers had taken measures to 
put it beyond the possibility of doubt. One of them thrust a 
spear into his side, and so deeply that if any vitality remained, 
it would certainly have appeared. John xix. 34. 

Even if life had not been extinct, this wound would have 
been mortal. It was a thrust upward in the region and in the 
direction of the heart. The spear used was unquestionably 
narrow and tapering, not widening to the breadth of a man’s 
hand within six or eight inches from its point. Yet the wound 
was large enough to admit the hand; else why should Thomas, 
who was probably a spectator at the time, have afterwards 
spoken with singular fitness and precision of putting his “ fin- 


ger”’ in the print of the nails, and thrusting his “ hand” into 


ig 
his side.” John xx. 25. 

Moreover, it scarcely admits of a doubt, that the weapon 
actually reached the heart, piercing both the surrounding mem- 
brane, and the organ itself. ‘There came out water and 
blood.” John xix. 34. The water was probably the serous 
liquor which fills the membrane, and lubricates the organ for its 
constant action; the blood, who can doubt, flowed directly, 
and ere it was yet cold, from the central organ of circulation, 
from the heart itself.’ 

On such evidence the centurion was able to certify Pilate 
officially that the body on the cross was really lifeless, and 
thereupon the governor hesitated not to give it in charge to the 
friends who begged for it. Mark xv. 44, 45. 

It is difficult to conceive how stronger evidence, that Jesus 
did die then and there, could have been furnished. So, then, 
it was from the dead that he was raised, if raised at all. 


1 A different explanation supposes that the “ water and blood” represent the thin 
and thicker elements into which the bloed is separated by the collapse of the veins 
as death crowds the circulation towards the larger vessels. Either supposition would 
indieate the actual occurrence of death. 
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A second point of importance is the fact that great pains 
were taken to prevent any imposition which might be attempted 
by the friends of Jesus in regard to his resurrection. 

So intent were they on putting down forever the influence 
and pretensions of this hated man, that they set themselves to 
guard every point. Hence, when some of them remembered 
a prediction of his that he would rise from the dead, they took 
measures to prevent the farce of a pretended fulfilment. 

He had been buried by his friends. But the next day, “ the 
chief priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate saying : 
“Sir, we remember that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
‘after three days I will rise again.’ Command, therefore, that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his disciples 
come by night and steal him away, and say unto the people, 
He is risen from the dead; so that the last error shall be 
worse than the first.” Matt. xxvii. 62-64. They little 
thought that in this they were, under God, preparing the 
most conclusive proof of his resurrection, should it actually 
occur. Pilate gave the matter into their own hand with a 
charge to do the work effectually. ‘ Ye have a watch: go 
your way, make it as sure as ye can.” Matt. xxvii. 65. 

Let it be borne in mind here that our Lord was buried in a 
“new tomb hewn out of a rock,” Matt. xxvii. 60, so that 
there was no egress except in one direction, and if the door was 
properly closed and guarded, there could be no removing the 
body by stealth. Moreover he was buried alone, Matt. xxvii. 
60, so that if the event against which they were so watchful 
should occur, there could be no question as to the identity 
of the person raised. 

Now what did these men do in pursuance of their special de- 
sire, and in accordance with Pilate’s strict charges? They first 
made the stone, which the disciples had rolled to the door of the 
sepulchre, fast in its place, Matt. xxvii. 66, probably with 
masonry. Then they “sealed” it very carefully, most likely 
impressing upon the green mortar Pilate’s official seal, sig- 
nifying that the tomb was closed by his order, and that no 
man could break it open with impunity. This done it would 
seem to be enough. but the governor’s orders were to make 
it as sure as they could, and their own inclination was nothing 
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behind his injunction. Accordingly they added a guard of 
armed men. Matt. xxvii. 66. It afterwards appears proba- 
ble that these were Pilate’s own soldiers. In the judgment of 


enemies then these precautions were quite suflicient. 


We come now to examine the direct proof that Christ did 
rise from the dead. } 

According to the narrative, the guard is overawed, the seal 
broken, and stone removed by divine interposition. ‘ There 
was a great earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven and came and rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. [lis countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow. And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake and become as dead men.” 

This is the account which the soldiers themselves, as they 
came into the city, first gave of the matter. True they after- 
wards told another story about it, which we shall refer to in its 
place. 

This fact, however, is patent to all. The body is missing 
from the tomb on the morning of the third day. Friends are 
astonished at it, not knowing what to think; enemies are per- 
plexed and alarmed, and set themselves to devise some new 
means of preventing the very belief which they had taken so 
much pains already to forestall. 

It is important to observe that the witnesses were not expect- 
ing the event, to the fact of which they testify. It is said that 
“the wish is father to the thought,” and that when men are 
intensely excited, and are expecting apparitions and ghosts, 
they are easily deceived, and fancy that they see what they ex- 
pect, whether it be a matter of desire or dread. Such was 
evidently not the case here. For though our Lord had repeat- 
edly told them that he would rise from the dead, his predictions 
were sealed words to them. They did not comprehend him. 
Accordingly when the first visitors came to the tomb, it was not 
to greet the living, but to embalm the dead. They came with 
** sweet spices” that they might “ anoint him.” Mark xvi. 1. 
Not knowing what had happened at the tomb, three women, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of Jesus, and Salome, 


were saying among themselves as they approached: ‘* Who 
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shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?”’ 
Mark xvi. 3. Others came also, but probably not in the same 
company. They seemed to have known nothing about the 
sealing of the stone, much less the presence of an armed guard 
of Roman soldiers. sy this time, however, the guard had 
fled, and some of them soon after entered the city, and in close 
conversation with the chief priests, told them the startling facts 
in the case. Math. xxviii. 11. When the women reached the 
spot and looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away, and 
that the body was gone. Luke xxiv. 2,3. ‘The first impulse 
of Mary Magdalene was to run to the city and inform Peter 
and John, Jolin xx. 2, who seem to have lodged apart from 
the other disciples. She unburdened her heart in the words : 
“They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him.” Peter and John ran in- 
stantly to the sepulchre, John xx. 3, 4, leaving Mary to follow 
them as best she could. Meantime the other women, who had 
tarried at the sepulchre and entered it after she had left, saw an 
angel in the tomb, Matt. xxviii. 5, 6, who announced that Jesus 
had risen from the dead and bid them ‘Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay.” He also charged them to “ go quickly and 
tell his disciples,” and to arrange for a meeting in Galilee. 

Some of these women fled in terror and said nothing to any 
one. Mark xvi. 8. Others, Matt. xxviii. 9, in compliance with 
the direction of the angels, immediately set out to find the nine 
whom Mary Magdalene had not sought. Soon after they left, 
Peter and John reached the sepulchre, John outrunning Peter, 
and looking in, but not entering till Peter came up, when both 
went in together. John xx. 3-6, and 8. They saw that the 
body was missing; that the grave-clothes were folded and laid 
by in the exactest order, John xx. 7; showing clearly, on the 
one hand, that the grave had not been rifled: not for valuables, 
for these articles were of more value than a corpse ; not for the 
corpse itself, for they who steal dead bodies do not stay to fold 
and arrange what they leave behind; and showing, on the 
other hand, that friends had not taken the body away, for they 
would have taken the grave-clothes also. 

From these circumstances, the germ of a belief seems to 


have sprung up in the mind of John, John xx. 8, that Jesus 
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was really risen from the dead, but the two departed, the angel 
who had just before been seen by the women not appearing to 
them. They had scarcely left, however, when Mary Magda- 
lene, who by this time had returned and was lingering in tears 
near the sepulchre, stooped down to take another view of the 
place where her Lord had lain. As she gazed, two angels, 
John xx. 12, appeared to her, as one had to the other women, 
and addressed her, saying: ‘* Woman, why weepest thou?” 
Her answer, in nearly the same words that she had spoken to 
Peter and John, showed that she had not yet a suspicion that 
the Lord had really risen: ‘* She saith unto them, because they 
have taken away the Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” Having said this, she turned around, and Jesus 
stood before her, John xx. 14, and also inquired: Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ She did not know him, but supposed 
him to be the keeper of the garden in which the tomb was situ- 
ated, and still intent upon finding the body that she might em- 
balm it, she said: ** Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” Upon 
this the supposed gardener called her by name and enabled her 
to know him, speaking as the risen Jesus; yet he suffered her 
not to touch him, but bade her go and tell the disciples. Thus 
was Mary Magdalene the first mortal who saw the risen Saviour. 
Mark xvi. 9. 

Nearly at the same time, yet afterwards, he appears to the 
ther women, who on seeing the angels, had at once left the 
sepulchre to tell, as they were bidden, the other disciples that he 
was alive. As they went, Jesus met them, saying, “ All hail.” 
And they came and held him by the feet and worshipped 
him. Matt. xxviii. 9. They receive from the Lord himself a 
repetition of the command which the angels had given to bear 
the glad news to the sorrowing disciples. 

These two appearances to different women, and in different 
places occurred early in the morning. Later in the day he is 
seen by Peter, 1 Cor. xv. 5, Luke xxiv. 34, and still later, 
towards evening, by two individuals, as they walked sorrow- 
fully to a neighboring village about seven miles distant, where 
he ate bread with them, having first blessed and broken it after 
his usual manner. ‘Then he vanished out of their sight, and 
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the two disciples, contrary to their first intention, rose up the 
same hour and returned to Jerusalem, that they might tell the 
brethren what had convinced them that Jesus was indeed risen. 
Mark xvi. 12, 13, Luke xxiv. 13-35. On returning, they 


found eight others of the disciples assembled. Judas had hung 


himself; ‘Thomas was not present. The doors were closed when 
these two disciples narrated what had happened in the way, and 
how Jesus was known to them in breaking of bread. It was 
evening. Matthew says it was also meal time. Jesus appeared 
again standing in the midst of them and saying : ‘“‘ Peace be unto 
you.” And when they were terrified and oppressed, suppos- 
ing they had seen a spirit, he upbraided them for their unbe- 
lief, saying: ‘* Behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself. 
A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Then, in 
order to convince them, he showed them his hands and his 
feet. And still failing, he resorted to the same method that 
had served to satisfy the two disciples at Emmaus ; for “‘ when 
they believed not for joy, he called for food, and receiving a 
broiled fish and a honey comb, he ate before them. Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 

These five appearances occurred each in a different place, 
and under different circumstances, but all in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, and on the very day of his resurrection. 

It is important also to notice that they found the disciples 
who are the witnesses in the case, not only not expecting the res- 
urrection, but exceedingly incredulous. The statement of the 
women respecting the vision of angels, astonished them; and 
when they added that they had seen the Lord, “ their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” 
The appearances were not to those who were at the time in a 
trance, but to men walking, talking and eating. The recogni- 
tion was not instantaneous, as might have been anticipated, if 
it were an optical illusion merely, incident to an excited state 
of mind, but a gradual yielding to the force of evidence. 
Mary Magdalene supposed him to be a gardener, and only rec- 
ognized her Lord when he called her familiarly by name. The 
two on the road to Emmaus entered into conversation with a 
stranger, for their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him. They believed only when he broke bread, as he formerly 
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had done, and ate before them, and having opened their eyes to 
know him, vanished out of their sight. The ten, gathered at 
evening 


=? 


were ready to believe that a spirit stood before them 
and conversed with them, and not until they had handled and 
found him verily flesh and bones, and not a spirit, not until he 
had eaten in their sight, would they believe. So far from be- 
ing at first helped by the predictions which the Scriptures con- 
tained, or which Christ had himself uttered, to a belief that he 
could rise from the dead, they did not even recall them, much 
less understand the events, and the exposition of the risen 
Saviour himself assisted them to it. 

We mark, then, well, this plain fact: As much greater as is 
the reluctance to believe on the part of these disciples, so much 
gyeater the evidence of the facts which overcame it; and so 
much more conclusive the testimony of those who are convinced 
by it. 

The value of a sceptic’s testimony will appear still further in 
the case of unbelieving Thomas. — It was fortunate, if we may 
so speak, that Thomas was not present when our Lord first 
met his disciples in assembly. There are to be other “appear- 
ances, and Thomas shall be present, and his most determined 
unbelief shall be overcome. 

When the other disciples said to him: ‘ We have seen the 
Lord,” he distinetly announced his intention to reject all testi- 
mony, and accept nothing but the evidence of his own senses: 
* Except [ shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side I will not believe.” At the end of a week. on the 
next Lord’s day evening, the disciples were again assembled, 
and this time Thomas was with them. Again the Lord is visi- 
ibly present. Ile came as before, when the doors were shut, 
evincing his indifference to barriers or bolts. Standing in the 
midst he said: ** Peace be unto you.” And now he addresses 
himself to overcome the incredulousness of Thomas, granting 
him the very evidence that he asked for: “ Reach hither thy 
finger and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hands and 
thrust it into my side, and be not faithless but believing.” It 
is enough for even Thomas, as his exclamation, “* My Lord and 
my God!” fully evinces. 
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Our Lord’s next appearance seems to have been on the shore 
of a lake in Galilee. Seven of the disciples were gathered to- 
gether. They had spent the night, not in dreamy sleep, when 
illusions are apt to occur, but in a toilsome and fruitless effort 
to catch fish. In the morning a stranger stands on the shore. 
They are within speaking distance. He addresses them famil- 
} iarly, asking if they have any meat. Being answered in the 
negative, he tells them to ‘cast the net on the right side of the 
ship,” assuring them that they shall have success. And now 
they are not able to draw it for the multitude of the fishes. 

Once before this, three of these same men had met with a 
similar experience. When Peter and the sons of Zebedee, 
then partners in business, were first called to the discipleship, 
they had been fishing all night in vain. Jesus, who had been 
addressing the multitude from one of their boats, directed them 
to let down their nets for a draught. It was done; and the 
nets were broken with success, and two boats filled with fish to 
the point of sinking. Who can doubt that the present marvel 
recalled, and was intended to reeali the former, and with it the 
words then uttered: ** Ifenceforth ye shall catch men.” John 
instantly recognized the stranger. Peter immediately girt his 
fisher’s coat about him and jumped into the sea to go to his 
risen Master. The others hastened to the shore dragging the net 


full of large fishes, ‘ta hundred and fifty and three.” Fire and 


| cooked fish and bread, also, are upon the shore. Jesus bids 
them ** come and dine,” presiding in his usual manner at the 
| meal. The disciples, by this time somewhat accustomed to the 


visits of their Master, dared not ask him for his name, ‘* know- 
ing that it was the Lord.” ‘This was the third time that he 
showed himself to his disciples collectively. 

After this he is seen on a mountain in Galilee, by the eleven 
doubtless, and five hundred other brethren at once. They saw 
and worshipped, but the ever faithful doubt, sure to put credu- 
lity out of the question, was even then present with some, who 
not having had the repeated proofs with which the chosen ‘wit- 
nesses had already been favored, scarcely dared to trust the 
evidence of their own senses. 

Still again the Lord is seen by James, probably at Jerusa- 
lem; then by all the apostles. Dr. Robinson remarks that 
VOL. 
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“this was apparently an appointed meeting; the same which 
Luke speaks of as occurring in Jerusalem immediately before 
the ascension.” It was of course our Lord’s last interview 
with his disciples. Thence he led them out as far as Bethany, 
gave them their commission to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and lifting up his hand blessed them, and was parted 
from them, a cloud receiving him out of their sight. Even 
then he left an angel behind him to explain to them the signifi- 
vance of his manner of departure, and to remind them of their 
immediate duty. ‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus whom ye have seen taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” They will see him no more. Their 
duty henceforth is to comply with his already uttered commands. 

Last of all the risen Saviour is seen by Paul also, as “ of one 
born out of due time.” 

Here then are eleven distinct manifestations of the Lord as risen 
from the dead. The first ten were to those who had been best ac- 
quainted with him before his death, and who were therefore able 
to testify directly to his identity. The last is of the nature of 
inspired testimony, and depends for its value, in part, at least, 
on the accompanying signs wrought by the apostle. 

Of the ten, nothing is wanting that could add the least cred- 
ibility to evidence. Had there been but one appearance, though 
thousands had witnessed it; had he appeared only on the first 
day after his resurrection, though never so many times; had he 
appeared only in one particular manner, or appealed to only one 
class of evidences in proof of his identity ; had he appeared to 
only one class of persons, as to the woman ia the bewilderment 
of sorrow-stricken affection ; or to the eleven disciples stunned by 
a sudden disappointment ; or had these been so far assured by 
the predictions as to have seized the merest allusion to satisfy a 
credulous desire; had the witnesses been otherwise than ex- 
tremely distrustful, and ready to believe in a ghost rather than 
a real resurrection; had there been no Thomas determined not 
to believe till his own finger should press the place where the 
nail had entered, and his own hand follow the spear; had the 
witnesses all been miraculously furnished, so as to have contin- 
ued on the earth but a day, as was the fact with the angels, the 
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case would have been different, and the evidence less conclu- 
sive. But as it was, the manifestations being in diverse man- 
ners, during a period considerably extended, and to such a 
variety of persons whom he satisfied by such varied tests, and 
of whom large numbers remained many years on the earth to 
confirm the testimony of the apostles, nothing is left to be de- 
sired. 

We are at liberty therefore, to sum up the evidence by com- 
bining the assertions made by Luke and Peter and Paul respect- 
ing it. Says the first: ‘He shewed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.” Actsi. 3. Says the second : “ Him God raised up... 
and showed him openly . . . . unto witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead.” Acts x. 40,41. Of the five hundred 
brethren who saw him at one time, Paul affirms, twenty years 
after: “The greater part remain unto this present, but some 


9 


are fallen asleep. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

Besides this direct and overwhelmingly conclusive proof, 
there are two branches of corroborative evidence. The first is 
the substantial confession of enemies contained in the expedient 
resorted to by the chief priests, to hide the facts as first stated 
by the soldiers. 

They bribed these men of the guard to say: ‘His disciples 
> Matt. xxviii. 
12, 13. The statement carried its falsehood on the face of it. 


came by night and stole him away while we slept.’ 


In the first place, it was death for a Roman soldier to sleep while 
on guard ; and it is incredible that every one of a large guard 
should be so reckless of consequences as to fall asleep all to- 
gether; or if they did, that none of them should have been 
awakened by the noise necessarily incident to a removal of the 
body from a tomb closed with a “ very great” stone, and sealed. 
It is equally incredible that the few frightened and defenceless 
disciples of Christ should have attempted to elude the guard, 
or dared in its presence to break the governor’s seal. In the 
second place, supposing that they did all fall asleep, their testi- 


mony is manifestly good for nothing as to what occurred while 


they were asleep. They were competent to say that the tomb 
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was open and the body gone, when they awoke; but were no 
more able to assert that it was stolen, than that it was raised 
from the dead. But desperate measures require desperate 
means, and it is no wonder that the chief priests having resolved 
upon so absurd a story and one attended with so much personal 
danger to the soldiers, should offer a large sum of money, and 
strong assurances also that if this should come to the governor’s 
ears he should be ‘“ persuaded” and they secured. Matt. 
xxvill. 11-15. 

The other corroborative evidence is a divine voucher for the 
witnesses. We refer to the miracles and signs which every- 
where followed their testimony; from the tongues of fire on 
the day of Pentecost to the healing power which accompanied 
Peter’s shadow as it fell upon the sick by the wayside, from the 
impotent man leaping and walking in the temple, to the healing 
virtue of the apostle’s handkerchiefs carried by the friends of 
the suffering and laid upon them. 

Let it be noted that the apostles always referred the miracles 
wrought by them to the power of the Lord Jesus as raised 
from the dead. Acts ti. 32, 33. <Aets iii. 15, 16. <Aets iv. 
10. 

The miracle, then, had a double force as pertaining to our 
subject. First, as accrediting the veracity of the apostles. It 
testified that they were honest men, acting in no feigned char- 
acter, but reporting what they verily believed. Secondly, as 
attesting independently the facts which they state. When 
therefore Peter and John disclaim all power to heal the impo- 
tent man, and declare boldly that it was done through him 
‘“‘whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we are wit- 
nesses,”’ the soundness of the man before the multitude is in- 
disputable evidence that God endorsed both the witnesses and 
their testimony. And the force of this endorsement the enemies 
of the Gospel felt and acknowledged, though unwillingly, 
when they said: ‘What shall we do to these men? for that a 
notable miracle hath been done by them is manifest to all them 
that dwell in Jerusalem and we can not deny it.” Acts iv. 16. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE LOGICAL CONNECTIONS OF SABELLIANISM. 


ILAVING made a statement of Sabellianism in a former article, 
it is proper now to consider some of the connections of the doc- 
trine as it stands related more or less to other forms of error. 
Its special aim, in the first instance, consists in the view taken 
of the Trinity, but it has affiliation with other views equally un- 
scriptural, and unites in the support of conclusions drawn from 
false schemes of’ doctrine on other topics than the Trinity, which 
are by no means of secondary importance. 

As the first instance in point, the notion of evil and of the ori- 
gin of sin, which Sabellianism accepts, claims attention. It has 
been shown that one great objection to the admission that Christ 
had a human soul was because that, in the view of the Sabel- 
lian, this admission was equivalent to assuming that Christ had 
a sinful nature. Had the doctrine of man’s sinfulness as first 
created been accepted, this objection would have been obviated ; 
for to have declared that Christ had a human soul such as it 
was before the fall of man, such as it was while yet in the state 
of innocence, would have been to assume Christ’s complete 
human nature, so as to maintain, at the same time, his sinless- 
ness. But, instead of accepting this doctrine of the commence- 
ment of sin, the Sabellian followed the Manichzan notion, as- 
suming that instead of being created in a state of innocence, 
man was really by nature a sinning soul from the first. The 
race began its career in alliance with such evil, both of nature 
and circumstance, as made sin necessary. The Manichean 
doctrine of original evil was like that of the Persian dualism, 
in holding that good and evil were two principles existing from 
eternity ; but differed also from it, in holding to the personality 
of both these principles. The Persian held these principles as 
personified in Ormuzd the good being, and Ahriman the evil 
one; but the Manichwan held strictly only to the personality 
of the good being, thus adopting the Buddhistic view. The 
opposition of good and evil was not that of two personal beings 
in array against each other; but it was the opposition of spirit 
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against matter. On the one side there is God from whom 
nothing but good can proceed ; on the other side, matter, dark- 
ness, and discord composing the essence of original evil. The 
conflict is between God as a spirit, and matter as being the 
essence of evil. That which resists God is the “blind force of 
nature.” This “blind force,” is the Manichwan devil. As 
matter existed from eternity, it followed that God had the re- 
sistance of its dark forces to contend with from the first. 
When he made man, giving him a complex nature of body and 
soul, a compound of matter and spirit, it involved the neces- 
sity of his becoming a sinner through the evil of matter in his 
composition. Such being the nature of man by creation, the 
problem with God was to subdue these blind forces of evil evolv- 
ing sin in man, through discipline ; to emancipate the soul of 
man from this bondage to evil, thence to be free and pure for- 
ever. The spirit of man through this discipline of conflict with 
evil and suffering, will at length be set free from evil in man’s 
nature as allied with matter, and nothing will be left of matter 
but a “dead residuum,” which is finally annihilated. The evil 
incident in matter will slough off from the living spirit, so that 
the spiritual in man, being set free from matter, will be saved. 
This course of discipline may be extended after death. There 
may still be attached to the soul in its disembodied state such 
physical tendencies derived from its contact with matter as will 
render further discipline necessary. That discipline may be 
attended with future suffering, but in the end the soul will be 
set free from all these physical tendencies, and rise to purity 
and peace. Thus in the Manichxan notion of evil there is no 
future punishment ; but at most only future discipline, in order 
to effect the complete spiritual deliverance of man. 

Nor according to this notion of evil, can the resurrection of 
the body be allowed; for, in the body lies the main force of 
evil in man, evolving acts of sin. By death the soul is sepa- 
rated from this mass of physical corruption, set free from its 
taint; and hence to allow a resurrection of the body and its 
union again with the soul, would be to unite the soul again to 
corruption. The body therefore must be left to death and an- 
nihilation. Or if by any supposition the soul should become 
so involved with the forces of evil in matter as not to be set 
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free from them, then both soul and body must go to annihilation. 
Such a possibility however is foreign to the general drift of the 
theory. 

The views of the Manichzan in respect to Christ do not con- 
cern us here, for this discussion requires a notice of enly so 
much of these views as was held in common with those of the 
Sabellian. The Sabellian, in his theory of the Trinity, adopted 
the Manichean notion of sin, as appears in the opposition of 
Athanasius to Apollinaris. As already noticed, the Sabellian 
denied that Christ had a human soul, because, according to 
Manichzism, this would have been equivalent to the assertion 
that Christ was a sinner. Also the Sabellian agreed with the 
Manichan in representing that the human nature, or what ap- 
peared to be the human nature of Christ, as well as his person- 
ality, ceased after the crucifixion, and that he was reabsorbed 
in the person of God. Also, as the Manichwan, the Sabellian 
was careful not to allow the existence of a personal devil ; 
careful to disallow or be silent upon the resurrection of the 
body, and the doctrine of future punishment. In short, Sabel- 
lianism and Manichwism have a logical agreement in respect to 
the existence of evil, a personal devil, the resurrection of the 
body, and future punishment. 

If we examine the modern developments of Sabellianism, we 
shall find that it still holds this connection with Manichzism as 
to evil and the origin of sin. For illustration, it is so generally 
conceded that Dr. Bushnell holds the Sabellian notion of the 
Trinity, as not to require discussion in this connection. If any 
reference were necessary, his treatment of what he calls “ an 
Instrumental Trinity,” would seem to be sufficient. Accord- 
ingly in his discussion of ‘* Nature and the Supernatural,” he 
in effect endorses the Manichzan theory of sin. ‘This is seen 
in the declaration that Satan is not a person, but only a ‘‘ name 
that generalizes bad persons or spirits with their bad thoughts 
and characters.” Instead of a personal being, Satan is only a 
name significant of the aggregate of all evil thoughts and prac- 
tices as they occur in the lives of God’s moral creatures. The 
devil, according to this view, has only a poetical existence. 
He is only that ‘ bad possibility” which “ environs’ God from 
the beginning; which “ bad possibility” answers to the Mani- 
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chean notion of the “ kingdom of darkness.” This ‘ bad 
possibility” answers to the Manichean “ eternity of matter.” 
Satan is the “ bad possibility” eternally existing prior to the 
world’s creation, emerging at the creation into the “ bad actu- 
ality,”. which it is the problem of Jehovah’s government to 
master. At best, neither according to the ancient Manichzxan, 
nor according to Dr. Bushnell, is Satan a creature in any sense 
directly from the creative power of God, but on the contrary is 
a development or evolution from matter through some convul- 
sion. 

Dr. Bushnell has the same idea of man as first created, as 
the Manichwan. Tle says that * the plan of God, in the crea- 
tion and training of powers, was to bring them on so as to 
finally vanquish the bad possibility or necessity that environed 
him before the worlds were made.” And again, “ evil is a hell 
of oppositions, riots, usurpations, in itself; and bears a front 
of organization only as against good.” That is, evil has no 
positive existence, no personal leadership, but is simply an ag- 
gregate, or organization of tendencies against good for which 
the word Satan is a convenient epithet. 

Again, the necessity of sin in man, as the result of his having 
been created with a physical nature, and thus allied with evil 
forces from the first, finds a response in the seventh chapter of 
‘‘Nature and the Supernatural,” under the title of ‘Anticipa- 
tive Consequences.” ‘The spirit of this chapter is that every- 
thing was so foreordained as to man’s nature and relations, 
that upon man’s creation he must begin life as a sinner. And 
yet the author complains of the mere naturalist, as for instance 
Mr. Parker, for insisting that sin is the result of ‘discordant 
causes” in human nature alone, and claims that upon this sup- 
position, mankind can not be blamed for sin, for in that case 
God has put the evils into man out of which actual sin must 
grow. Yet upon the statement of Dr. Bushnell, it is equally 
difficult to blame man for being a sinner. According to him 
evil existed in the world before man was brought into it. When 
created, he was created into a “realm of deformity and dis- 
cord.” ‘Prey, death, deformed objects, and hideous monsters 
were in the world long before the arrival of man.” Sin was al- 
ready organic in the world. The very atmosphere was pesti- 
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lent and contagious of sin, or of causes that must result in sin. 


Into this organism of circumstance man is introduced and en- 
vironed, and by necessary consequence becomes a sinner. How 
then is he to be blamed? It is not claimed by this that upon 
the whole Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Parker are alike in their 
views, for this would be a gross act of injustice to the former. 
) It is important, however, to note the point of logical connec- 
tions between these men, who upon other points are so at 
variance. 

Dr. Bushnell believes in a personal God, and consequently 
in the supernatural; while Mr. Parker, though not always 
consistent with himself, believes in the absolute, accepting in 
the main the positive philosophy of Comte, according to which 
God is not a person, but an abstract force of law, and accord- 
ingly there is no such thing as the supernatural. ‘There is only 
nature. There being only nature, Mr. Parker is consistent in 
assuming that sin is the result of ‘‘discordant causes” in human 





7 nature ; consistent also in not blaming men for it, and because 
' he believes it altogether for the best that man should begin his 
career thus, and by progress rise to something better. He de- 
, clares himself everywhere an optimist. No blame is to be at- 
f tached to God or man for sin, sin being for the best as existing 
f at the initiation of progress. 
7 Dr. Bushnell believing in a personal God and the super- 
natural, instead of finding all the ‘‘discordant causes” of sin in 
| human nature, finds them as well outside of human nature, in 
1 the prearrangement of things, in the organic condition of this 
s world into which man was created, and of which he became a 
t part. Nor logically according to this theory is any fault to be 
. found with God or man on account of sin, for it is for the best 
se that human progress should begin under these conditions. Mr. 
st Parker readily admitted what he called the “great capacity for 
ly ugliness in nature,” and it has been well said that the reason 
m why he could not accept this ‘‘ugliness” as marks of divine pre- 
on meditation, and call them ‘anticipative consequences,” was be- 
* cause he did not believe in the supernatural, as he did not 
- believe in a personal God. 
“ The advocate of naturalism, and the advocate of the super- 
. natural, agree as to the necessity of sin as evolved from evil 
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causes, and upon the whole as the best order of discipline that 
could have been devised, so that in the final result all will be 
for the best; all of these considerations being according to the 
Manichwan view of sin. 

It is true that Mr. Parker in some sort apparently rejects 
Manichwism, especially in the way of ascribing less importance 
to sin as guilt; and yet substantially he accepts that view in so 
far as he can without admitting the personality of God, and 
supernatural agency ; believes that all men will be saved finally, 
even from the “grossest and worst sin”; that all which man 
suffers must be for the “good of the sufferer” ; that in suffering 
progress is made toward purity and peace; so that if there is 
suffering hereafter, Mr. Parker does not call that future punish- 
ment, but “future progress.” 

The Sabellian maintains more or less this view of suffering, 
and hence to such degree as the doctrine is received, and has in- 
fluence, doubt is entertained as to the resurrection, silence 
maintained on the subject of future punishment, while the plain 
inference from the handling of other topics is, that there is no 
faith held in either of these doctrines. Some say that their 
minds are unsettled in relation to them, or that they doubt 
them, or deny their truth. 

Again, both the naturalist and supernaturalist put great 
stress upon the fatherhood of God. They assume that his 
love for his creatures is so tender that he would not allow them 
to suffer if he could help it. He allows it more from the lack 
of power to prevent it, than because he judges it wise to ordain 
it. The infinite benevolence of God is maintained by assum- 
ing the Manichxan theory of sin, according to wh'clh he was so 
“environed” with evil from eternity, his hands so tied by the 
“kingdom of darkness,” that he was compelled to permit sin 
and the suffering consequent to man, as the best thing that 
could be done. God himself suffers infinite grief, that his crea- 
ture man should have to pass through such an ordeal of pain. 

Owing to the stress put upon this view of the divine benevo- 
lence, the early Sabellian was called in the West, a Patripas- 
sian. We have a modern presentation of this view in a book writ- 
ten by the Rev. Charles Beecher, under the title of “ Redeemer 
and Redeemed.” Mr. Beecher believes that “ Jesus was God 
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become man,” according to the Sabellian doctrine. It follows 
that God himself suffers on account of sin. Because “ holi- 
ness is pleasant to him, sin is unpleasant.” Sin gives “ real 
pain” to God. From the whole drift of the chapter on “Divine 
Sorrow,” one would suppose that God were really made miser- 
able by man’s sin, and nearly bereft of the attribute of infinite 
, blessedness ; because ‘his blessedness was mixed with endur- 
: ance ;” **a cup of felicity mingled with drops of bitterness,” “a 
blessedness largely of anticipation qualified by present sorrow.” 
’ Just so, Mr. Parker, the naturalist, is a Patripassian in all 
: but admitting the personality of God. God is “infinite love 
, only.” He is “only Father”; the “ infinite tenderness ” of 
: love, the “ infinite sympathizer.” There are some things which 
: resemble an admission of something like divine personality. 
He disliked being called a pantheist, but as it would seem, the 
’ dislike was owing more to the prejudice which was likely to be 
2 arrayed against him under that title than from any sincere ob- 
° jection to pantheism. On one occasion he apparently opposed 
” the statement that ‘* God was only an idea formed in the mind 
” of the individual, projected into ideas of omnipresence” and of 
- other attributes ; but concluded his remarks by giving the im- 
. pression that after all nothing positive could be affirmed as to 
the divine person. 
" On another occasion he writes to a friend: “ Iam no panthe- 
9 ist, and never was ;” and then writes in his journal: ‘ God is 
the soul of man, and gives us all the life we live. Reason is 
k not personal, but is a great plane, which cuts the center of all 
- souls, the larger the soul, the greater portion of the one and 
- indivisible God is intercepted thereby. The life of God is in 
2g my soul; it is in vain that you tell me of a God out of me. 
he All nature is his dress, stars spangle his robe, and light is but 
- his garment.” Nature, then, as material and as force, is the 
- personality of God. — It would be difficult for Comte to give a 
wi more vivid expression of pantheism. God is an abstract law 
or idea, while man, star, and light, which he wears as a gar- 
” ment, compose his personality. Mr. Parker’s Patripassianism is 
rif the exquisite sentimentalism with which he endows his abstrac- 
al tion of God, calling him the * All-Father’’; while the Patri- 
on passianism of the Sabellian is the endowment of God as a per- 
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son with this same exquisite sentimentalism. In either case the 


kingly attributes of God are set aside. There is no longer 
sovereignty, justice, or the love of law and order. God does 
not appear to any purpose as the author of a moral govern- 
ment, as the dispenser of law to moral beings, and holding 
them accountable for their conduct. There is something in these 
views very soothing to the sinful heart, which can not bear to 
think of God as a being of holiness and justice, who hates in- 
iquity, and is angry with the wicked every day. It is pleasant 
for the guilty to be told that God, instead of the righteous Fa- 
ther, is only the weak father who feels badly when his children 
do wrong, such a father as Eli, who uses no authority to re- 
strain his children, however wickedly they may do. In so far 
as these opinions of God remove the dread accountability for 
guilt, and set aside the solemn duty of immediate repentance, 
they meet the approbation of the sinner who desires nothing so 
much as free license without fear of the consequences of guilt. 
This fact alone is sufficient to show that these views are false. 
It suggests an ancient description of the way in which the 
wicked took courage to go on in his evil way. * He hath said 
in his heart God hath forgotten: he hideth his face: he will 
never see it. The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard it.” God may weep over sin as long as he 
pleases, and feel as badly about it as he chooses, the guilty are 
never moved by it so long as there is no sword of justice be- 
hind the tears to take vengeance on the incorrigible. If there 
is only such a God, he is of no more account than the ancient 
jester who mimicked knighthood in the castles of nobility ; who, 
instead of a sword. of steel, was permitted to wear a wooden 
sword, “a dagger of lath.” Such an idea of God is a jest. 
The ostensible reason, however, for insisting on this senti- 
mentalism in the ‘All-Father,” is not the satisfaction which 
it gives the sinner. ‘This undoubtedly is the main incentive to 
the argument, but to make a show of it would betray its weak- 
ness. Ostensibly, therefore, the argument is urged to show that 
God is so loving that he could not be the author of sin. Dut 
this may be shown by taking a different view of sin than the 
Manichwan. Look at man created in the image of God as a 


free moral agent; innocent, but with freedom of will to choose 
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either good or evil. He is placed under a moral government 
exactly adapted to his nature, the laws of which are plain to 
his understanding, and their force binding on his conscience. 
Let the beginning of his sin date with his first disobedience, 
with no antecedent cause of sin in matter, force or circumstance 
capable of compelling it into actuality. If it come, let it come 
by man’s freedom of election. If man makes this election and 
falls into sin, let it appear that the circumstances were such as 
were calculated above all others possible to conceive the best 
adapted to have secured his steadfastness in holiness ; so that 
prior to his fall the idea of obtaining, or maintaining, holiness 
through suffering and conflict, was inconceivable as a necessity. 
In the mind of God it might be certain that man thus created 
would become a sinner, in view of which the consequences of 
sin might be consistently anticipated in the light of certainty. 
Ilere let the distinction be clearly drawn between certainty and 
necessity. God knew that man would certainly sin; and knew 
at the same time that it was not necessary that he should sin. 
Ile knew that man would certainly fall from his primal inno- 
cence; but did not secure that fall by any necessity, di- 
rectly or indirectly, immediately or mediately. In this 
view both God and man are put in a higher plane of being. 
God is perfect in all his attributes, the creator of all, independ- 
ent of all, and the source of moral government, both in its in- 
ception as lawmaker, and in its enforcement as the executor 
of law. Man, too, is elevated above the control of any pre- 
arranged mechanism of forces, and stands out as a free, intelli- 
gent, moral being. God is not the Indian Brahma slumbering 
and sleeping in the ages, while the evil evolutions proceed, with 
no power to thwart them in his best waking moments ; nor a 
God bound in Manichwan fetters, the chief evidence of his 
love being found in his sighs and tears over the sin and suffer- 
ing which he is compelled to permit. On the contrary, God’s 
love never appears so great as when it is seen in the offer of 
mercy to man, as a sinner by his own act of disobedience, be- 
ing a free agent under a moral government. Here the love of 
God is an act of free grace. The offer of salvation through 
Christ is not made as the remedy for the blunder of having per- 


mitted sin; nor as a compensation to balance the necessity of 
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sin; nor as an element in a course of discipline by suffering 
and conflict with evil, in which man is conceived of as in sin by 
creation ; thence, by progress to be taken up out of sin. In 
cither of these schemes the love of God appears only as a part 
of the necessary order of things. It comes in as a make- 
weight to adjust the balance of the system. The work of 
Christ, founded upon such a love, comes as a thing in course. 
It is no more a work of love than it is a work of justice, or 
reason, or determination. 

The work is especially one of love, only when considered as 
the evidence of love to those who do not merit it; when it ap- 
pears that God so loved the world that he gave his Son for its 
salvation, as a free act; when he was under no obligation to 
do it, no necessity requiring it either as a matter of justice, or 
as a balance in the order of creation. The love of God is in- 
finite only when it is sovereign love, offering conditions of par- 
don to the sinner who has ruined himself by his own act ; when 
at the same time, if this manifestation of love had been with- 
held, God’s throne would have been forever guiltless, and his 
benevolence without the possibility of impeachment. The great 
love of God appears in this, that in the exhibition of it, he goes 
infinitely beyond all that could be required of him. It isa 
love infinitely above the low plane of the pantheist’s exquisite 
sentimentalism, notwithstanding his railing at it as “ horrid 
Calvinism,” or the ‘ heathenism of New England orthodoxy.” 
The railing, however, is to be considered not an evidence that 
the divine benevolence is not set forth most completely by this 
orthodoxy ; but that the persistent rebel against God’s govern- 
ment does not like to be reconstructed under God’s plan of 
salvation, however great the exhibition of his love in that plan. 
The same is true in a degree, where under the lead of the 
Sabellian, God’s sovereignty, independence, power, and justice 
are held in the background, under the false plea of their harsh- 
ness ; while the sentimental Patripassianism is put in the fore- 
ground as though it were certain sinners would never repent 
and give their hearts to God while appearing as a governing 
God; as though rebels against God would accept of any plan 
of reconstruction that should imply his right and power to put 
down rebellion, and punish traitors. 
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In showing the logical connection of Sabellianism with other 
unscriptural schemes of doctrine, reference has been made to 
the philosophy of Comte. The two have the natural relation 
of theology to philosophy. The one is germane to the other. 
They are each of them old errors. There is nothing new or 
progressive in them except that which pertains to freshness of 
statement or rhetoric. Comte may boast of progress and of 
leading the race forward; but instead of progress in philoso- 
phy, he restates Buddhism ; instead of leading the race forward 
he thrusts it back thirty centuries ; instead of new discovery he 
commits a plagiarism on the dead remains of East Indian spee- 
ulation. 

There is nothing new either in the boasted discoveries of 
the theology in alliance with this philosophy. It carries the 
present back eighteen centuries, when under the lead of reason 
in defiance of revelation and in the rejection of faith, men 
undertake to engraft the Gospel of Christ upon heathen philos- 
ophy, with the intention of receiving as truth no more of the 
teachings of Scripture than may be brought into this relation 
with heathenism. This theology goes hand in hand with its 
cognate philosophy of pantheism in all but the last step. 

Denying the personality of Christ in the Godhead, it denies 
his personality as a man in assuming that he had no human 
soul, and declares that at length all that appeared personal in 
him is reabsorbed in God, the necessary inference being that 
the body of the Christian is lost as well as that of his Saviour ; 
and that by his union with the Saviour he also is reabsorbed in 
the Father, so that there is but one person, God. 

The heaven of the positive philosophy lies but one step be- 
yond in the road of absorbing personality, which is, that God 
himself as a person is absorbed in the absolute! Then halle- 
lujah to Chaos and old Night! only that there is left no voice 
to sing, either created or uncreate, 

Very likely the theology in question is not carried out with 
logical consistency, in many instances, for that would sink it 
entirely in the pantheistic philosophy. It may be held with 
tenacity only in some of its more plausible points, in pursu- 
ance with which the Gospel may be preached with somewhat of 
effect. But the preaching can never be so effective as that 
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based upon a pure biblical theology, while at best it involves 
consequences in the long run disastrous to the church of Christ. 
The pantheists are right in asserting that consistency requires 
the boldest advocates of this theology to come thoroughly over 
into their philosophy. When Christ is defined as but “ the 
moral power of God,” addressing itself to men, the abstraction 
must be conceded as a long advance in that direction. 

soth the theology and the philosophy agree in making hu- 
manity their watchword, the drift of it being to bring God 
down to the low plane of human capacity, and to elevate man 
into the high plane of Deity, especially in all that relates to 
moral Jaw and accountability. The relation of the theology and 
the philosophy is illustrated by the coming in of the tide. 
There is often much in the theology that looks like true vener- 
ation of God, as the billows on the surface roll high, as if 
mounting up toward heaven; but the philosophy is the fatal 
undertow that carries all back again into the abyss. There is 
too little of God; too much of man. The human increases on 
the side of the philosophy, in the definition given to ‘ charac- 
ter.” The theologian says ‘ Christ is the moral power of God,” 
addressing itself to the redemption of man. The philosopher 
says the same thing, only with more emphasis, when he asserts 
that “the soul of God is poured into the world through the 
thoughts of men.” ‘This constitutes the moral element in man, 
as the basis of character. Character, therefore, in all men, is 
divine. Hence in the article on “Character” in the April 
number of the North American Peview, it was said that “Vol- 
taire was an apostle of Christian ideas, only the names were 
hostile to him.” Ile was like “the man in the Gospel who 
suid, no, and went.” Voltaire of course must come out right 
in the end. It is impossible that it should be otherwise in that 
worship of humanity which needs no personal God or revela- 
tion. The tendency of these views is seen in the writings of 
Sue, George Sand, Dumas, with all that style of literature, in 
this country or abroad, which represents the vilest and most 
abandoned of the race as pursuing only a course of develop- 
ment which comes out right at last. The course may be a hard 
one, fraught with much evil and suffering ; but according to the 


Manichwan notion of evil, this course at length runs free of evil 
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as any could. These are the developments of the divine in 
man, the way in which the soul of God is poured into the 
world through the thoughts of men. Accordingly, instead of the 
condemnation of the literature just referred to, there should be 
thankfulness for the Gospels according to Voltaire, Dumas, 
George Sand, and Ralph Waldo Kmerson. 

It is hardly necessary to say in conclusion, that the revela- 
tion of God in the Scriptures by Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, one God in three Persons, involves less of absurdity, 
even in the light of reason, than this philosophy, or any scheme 
of theology in alliance with it. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE LEGACY OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO FUTURE 
GENERATIONS. 


Ir is our object in this article to show the great Christian ideas 
which the Fathers promulgated, and which have proved of so 
! great influence on the Middle Ages, and our own civilization. 
These were declared before the Roman Empire fell; and if they 
, did not arrest ruin, still alleviated the miseries of society, and laid 
the foundation of all that is most ennobling among modern na- 
| tions. The early church should be the most glorious chapter 
in the history of humanity. While the work of destruction 
; was going on in every part of the world, both by vice and vio- 
; lence, there was still the new work of creation proceeding with 
f it, a precious savor of life to future ages. If there is anything 
sublime, it is the power of renovating ideas amid universal de- 
t generacy. ‘They are seeds of truth, which grow, and ripen 
. into grand institutions. These did not become of sufficient 
l importance to arrest the attention of historians until they were 
: cultivated by the Germanic nations in the Middle Ages. 
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It could be shown that almost every thing which gives glory to 


Christian civilization had its origin in the early church. Few 
are aware what giants and heroes were those fathers and saints 
whom this age has been taught to despise. We are really 
reaping the results of those conflicts, conflicts with bigoted Jew- 
ish sects,, conflicts with the high priests of paganism, with 
Greek philosophers, with Gnostic Manichwan illuminati, with 
the symbolists, soothsayers, astrologers, magicians, which mys- 
tic superstition conjured up among degenerate people. And 
not merely their conflicts with the prince of the power of the air 
alone, but with themselves, with their own fiery passions, and tan- 
gible outward foes. They were illustrious champions and martyrs 
in the midst of a great Vanity Fair, in a Nebuchadnezzar fire of 
persecutions, an all-pervading atmosphere of lies, impurities 
and abominations which cried to heaven for vengeance. They 
solved for us and for all future generations the thousand of new 
questions which audacious paganism proposed in its last strug- 
gles ; they exposed the bubbles which charmed that giddy gener- 
ation of egotists; they eliminated the falsehoods which vain- 
glorious philosophers had inwrought with revelation ; and they 
attested, with dying agonies, to the truth of those mysteries 
which gave them consolation and hope amid the terrors of a 
dissolving world. They absorbed even into the sphere of Chris- 
tianity all that was really valuable in the system they exploded, 
whether of philosophy or social life, and transmitted the same to 
future ages. And they set examples, of which the world will 
never lose sight, of patience, fortitude, courage, generosity , 
which will animate all martyrs to the end of time. And if, 
in view of their great perplexities, of circumstances which they 
could not control, utter degeneracy and approaching barbar- 
ism, they lent their aid to some institutions which we can not 
endorse, certainly when corrupted, like Manichxism and ecclesi- 
astical denomination, let us remember that these were adapted 
to their times, or were called out by pressing exigencies. And 
further, let us bear in mind that, in giving their endorsement, 
they could not predict the abuse of principles abstractly good 
and wise, like poverty, and obedience, and chastity, and devout 
meditation, and solitary communion with God. In all their 
conduct and opinions, we see, nevertheless, a large-hearted 
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humanity, a toleration and charity for human infirmities, and a 


beautiful spirit of brotherly love. If they advocated definite 
creeds with great vehemence and earnestness, they yet soared 
beyond them, and gloried in the general name they bore, until 
the fundamental doctrines of their religion were assailed. 

I‘or two centuries, however, they have no history out of the 
records of martyrdom. We know their sufferings better than 
any peculiar ideas which they advocated. We have testimony 
to their blameless lives, to their irreproachable morals, to their 
good citizenship, and to their Christian graces, rather than to 
any doctrines which stand out as especial marks for discussion 
or conflict, like that which agitated the councils of Nice or 
Ephesus. But if we were asked what was the first principle 
which was brought out by the history of the early church, we 
should say it was that of martyrdom. Certainly the first re- 
corded act in the history of Christianity was that memorable 
scene on Calvary, when the founder of our religion announced 
the fulfillment of the covenant, made with Adam in the garden 
of Eden. And as the deliverance of mankind was effected by 
that great sacrifice for sin, so the earliest development of 
Christian life was the spirit of martyrdom. The moral gran- 
deur with which the martyrs met reproach, isolation, persecu- 
tion, suffering, and death, not merely robbed the grave of its 
victory, but implanted a principle of inestimable power among 
all future heroes. Martyrdom kindled an heroic spirit ; not for 
the conquest of nations, but for the conquest of the soul, and 
the resignation of all that earth can give in attestation of 
grand and saving truths. We havea few examples of martyrs in 
pagan antiquity, like Socrates and Seneca, who met death with 
fortitude, but not with faith, not with indestructible joy that 
this mortal was about to put on immortality. The Christian 
martyrdoms were a new development of humanity. They 
taught the necessity of present sacrifice for future glory, and 
more for the great interests of truth and virtue, with which good 
men had been identified. They brought life and immortality 
to the view of the people, who had not dared to speculate on 
their future condition. Their martyrs inspired a spirit into 
society that nothing could withstand, a practical belief that the 
life was more than meat, that the future was greater than the 
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present; and this surely is one of the grand fundamental 
principles of Christianity. They incited to a spirit of fortitude 
and courage under all the evils of life, and gave dignity to men 
who would otherwise have been insignificant. The example 
of men who rejoiced to part with their lives for the sake of 
their religion became to the world the most impressive voice 
which it yet heard of the insignificance of this life when com- 
pared with the life to come. ‘What will it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ became thus one 
of the most stupendous inquiries which could be impressed on 
future generations, and affected all the relations of society. 
Martyrdom was one solution of this mighty question which in- 
troduced a new power upon the earth, for we can not conceive of 
Christianity as an all-conquering influence, except as it unfolds 
a new and superior existence, in contrast with which the present 
is worthless. ‘The principle of martyrdom, setting at defiance 
the present, led to unbounded charity, and the renunciation of 
worldly possessions. What are they really worth? Every 
martyr had the comparative worthlessness of wealth and 
honor and comfort profoundly impressed upon his mind, in 
view of the greatness of the infinite, and the importance of the 
future. 

The early martyrdoms thus brought out with immeasurable 
force the principle of faith, without which life caa have no ob- 
ject, faith in future destinies, faith in the promises of God, faith 
in the power of the cross to subdue finally all forms of evil. 
The sacrifice of Christ introduced into the world sentiments of 
unbounded love and gratitude, that He, the most perfect type 
of humanity, and the Son of God himself, should come into 
this world to bear its sins upon the cross, and thus give a 
heaven which could not be bought by expiatory gifts. It was 
love which prompted the crucifixion of Jesus; and love pro- 
duced love, and stimulated thousands to bear with patience the 
evils under which they would have sunk. The martyrdoms of 
the early Christians did not indeed kindle sentiments of grati- 
tude ; but they inspired courage, and led to immeasurable forms 
of heroism. The timid and the shrinking woman, the down- 
trodden slave, and the despised pauper, all at once became 


serene, lofty, unconquerable, since they knew that though their 
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earthly tabernacle would be destroyed, they had a dwelling 
in the heavens free from all future toil and sorrow and reproach. 
Martyrdoms made this world nothing and heaven every thing. 
They proved a powerful faith in the ultimate prevalence of 
truth, and created an invincible moral heroism, which excited 
universal admiration. And they furnished models and exam- 
ples to future generations, when Christians were subjected to 
bitter trials. 

We can not but feel that martyrdom is one of the most im- 
pressive of all human examples, since it is the mark of a prac- 
tical belief in God and heaven. And while we recognize it as 
among the most interesting among spiritual triumphs, we are 
persuaded that the absence of its spirit, or its decline, is usually 
followed by a low state of society. Epicureanism is its antag- 
onistic principle, and is as destructive as the other is conserva- 
tive. ‘The moment men are unwilling to sacrifice themselves to 
a great cause, they virtually say that temporal and worldly m- 
terests are to be preferred to the spiritual and the future. The 
language of the Epicurean is intensely egotistic. It is: ‘ Soul, 
take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry ;” to which God 
says, * Thou fool.” Christianity was sent to destroy this ego- 
tism, which undermined the strength of the ancient world, and 
created a practical belief in the future, and a faith in truth. 
Without this faith, society has ever retrograded ; with it there 
have been continual reforms. It is an important element of 
progress, and a mark of dignity and moral greatness. 

It is not strange that the early Christians should have been 
persecuted ; it would have been more extraordinary if they had 
not been. ‘The new faith was offensive to all the old powers 
and all the leading classes of society. It shocked the prejudices 
and undermined the institutions and condemned the habits of 
both Jew and pagan. It was agegresssive, dictatorial, uncom- 
promising, revolutionary, even while it was meek and non- 
resistant. It was the strangest of paradoxes; to the Jew a 
stumbling-block, and to Greeks foolishness. 

The Jew could not tolerate opinions which dissipated his 
dreams of temporal dominion, abrogated the rites and cere- 
monies of the temple, subverted the institutions of Moses, and 
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declared a peasant of Galilee to be that promised Messiah who 
they supposed was to lead them to glory and worldly distinction. 

The Greeks despised a faith which set at naught the wisdom 
of their cherished schools, denounced the pride of reason, and 
made such a small account of art and literature and elegant so- 
cial culture. 

The Romans were indignant at the lofty claims of Christianity, 
which proclaimed all the various religions which they had toler- 
ated to be equally false and idolatrous, which denounced all 
forms of polytheism, and which applied the great law of love 
to all the forms and institutions which they had built up on in- 
justice and inequalities. 

The whole Gentile world saw itself attacked in its religions, 
its vices, its virtues, its laws, its customs, its symbols, its 
pomps, its pleasures, its wars, its superstitions, its literature, 
its ideas, its traditions, its glories. 

Iiven the new virtues which were commended were repugnant 
to the rich, the mighty, and the noble. What more revolting 
and inexplicable to a proud heathen, grown rich by extortion or 
powerful by war than the duty of forbearance, forgiveness of 
injuries, indifference to wealth and fame, poverty, humility, 
self-abnegation? What more humiliating that the forgiveness 
of sins was granted, not for works of virtue, but solely in con- 
sequence of the virtues of another; that salvation was not by 
works, but by faith? 

When then the Christians, a small and despised body of ple- 
bians, entirely unimportant and generally illiterate, attacked 
all that was ancient and venerable in philosophy and religion, 
and showed a dogged contempt for the opinion of their supe- 
riors, and assailed the very foundations of society, and, banded 
together, defied the wrath of man, no wonder they were treated 
with rudeness, bitterness, and scorn; yea, scourgings, impris- 
onments and death. They had provoked the issue. They had 
waged war upon religion and manners and social institutions, 
and they would have been unworthy of their high calling had 
they quailed or yielded. And they doubtless had great strength 
given them supernaturally, so that they made a great impres- 
sion and gained many converts. 

In preportion to their victories were their sufferings. Their 
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first persecutors were the Jews, and the most respectable of 
the nation, Scribes, Pharisees, priests, rulers. 

The first Christian martyr, Stephen, a deacon, defended 
himself with dignity, boldness and eloquence; but was not 
permitted to finish his defence, and was carried out beyond the 
city walls and stoned. Neither the sight of his sufferings, nor 
the touching beauty of his dying words allayed the excitement. 

The death of Stephen was succeeded by a general persecution 
at Jerusalem in which two thousand Christians were martyred.’ 
Soon after they were driven out of the city and scattered as 
witnesses of the truth — saptvpes —in all the region round 
about. The apostles were all victims except John. James, 
was summarily destroyed by order of Herod; St. James the 
Just was thrown from the walls of the temple ; St. Paul was cru- 
cified at Rome during the reign of Nero; Andrew was crucified 
in Achaia; Thomas suffered death in East India ; Bartholomew 
was crucified with his head downwards ; Simon Zelotes and Pe- 
ter were crucified during the reign of Nero; Matthew died vio- 
lently in Ethiopia; Philip was crucified in Heliopolis; Mark 
was dragged through the streets of Alexandria, immured in a 
dungeon and then burned ; Jude suffered in Edessa; Luke was 
hanged on an olive tree in Greece.’ Before the close of the 
apostolic age the Christians were torn in pieces by wild beasts, 
burned at the stake, crucified, beheaded. These cruelties were 
connived at by the Roman government ; they were not directly 
ordered. No systematic persecution began till the reign of 
Nero, and in this he probably confounded Christians with Jews, 
without personal enmity to either, with a view of gaining popu- 
lar favor by surrendering to the vengeance of the people an 
obnoxious class whom he traduced as authors of the conflagra- 
tion which he himself had caused. ‘Tolerant as were the pro- 
jessed principles of the imperial government, yet a hostile 
influence was perpetually at work against the Christians. 

All the priests and augurs and soothsayers of paganism, were 
inflamed with implacable animosity; and when any calamity 
could not be traced to obvious and natural causes, the priests of 
the old religion ever had the art to make the superstitious peo- 


' Southwell’s Book of Martyrs. Page 9. *Schaff, Ap. Ch. Page 387. 
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ple believe it was caused by the anger of the gods in conse- 
quence of the insults offered by the hated sect. Moreover, the 
Christians were supposed to be conspirators against the imperial 
majesty ; and although their king was a spiritual and invisible 
head rather than a temporal potentate, yet the minds of the 
Romans were too practical and literal to understand the distine- 
tion. Nor was it to be expected that the emperors, as supreme 
pontiffs of the state religion, however liberal and tolerant, could 
look with indifference on a movement which tended to weaken 
the religion of which they were the acknowledged protectors. 
The Christians never hesitated to avow their hostility to all the 
gods of Rome, and used all their influence to destroy the an- 
‘cient superstitions. Peaceful and nonresistant as they were in 
ordinary matters, yet they were enemies to the whole heathen 
region, as much as William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips were to the institution of slavery. And the more far- 
sighted and enlightened the emperors were, the more they were 
persuaded of the revolutionary tendencies of Christianity. And 
hence we see the reason why such good emperors as Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius, should have been among the most bitter 
of persecutors. 

It does not fall in with the design of this article to detail the 
various persecutions to which the Christians were subjected 
from Nero to Diocletian. Most noble witnesses could be men- 
tioned, who are immortal, Dyonysius the Areopagite, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Alexander bishop of Rome, Justin Martyr, Ponthi- 
nus of Lyons, Blandina the slave, Leonidas the father of Ori- 
gen, Perpetua and Felicitas of Carthage, Tertullius, Stephen 
and Sextus of Rome, Dyonysius of Paris, Cyprian of Carthage, 
Justa and Rufina of Seville, these, and others who are famous, 
attested to the faith with dying agonies. The Catholic church 
enrolls in her catalogue of saints ninety illustrious martyrs, who 
died in the single persecution of Diocletian. 

The number who perished in the various persecutions it is 
difficult to estimate. Doubtless there are exaggerations. One 
hundred thousand are said to have perished. in France alone. 
In the cemetery of St. Calixtus at Rome, it is stated that one 
hundred and seventy four thousand martyrs, including forty six 
bishops, are buried. It is difficult to credit a statement which 
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has so little direct evidence to sustain it, but the extent of the 
Catacombs, in which the Christians are supposed to be buried 
at Rome, leads us to infer that the number of martyrs must have 
been exceedingly numerous, when we remember that the Chris- 
tians were outlawed by successive edicts, that they were exposed 
to all the malignity of rulers and priests, and that, in the time of 
Diocletian, they probably comprehended one third of the whole 
population, we may conclude that vast numbers were destroyed 
by tortures of the most revolting nature. The atrocity of 
these torments exceeds anything recorded in history ; and the 
reports of them must have overwhelmed the whole empire into 
grief, for we can scarcely suppose that even pagans could have 
rejoiced in the decimation of their families and households. 
Never, before or since, has the church suffered so universal and 
terrible an affliction; and it is impossible, after the lapse of 
fifteen hundred years, not to be moved by the records of that 
final conflict with paganism, and not to feel exultation that so 
much courage and faith were exhibited by the followers of 
Christ. And the same class of sentiments is seen in the final 
triumph of all the martyrs, whether bishops, women, or slaves. 
Their last hours of victory were worthy of their stainless lives, 
their elevation of soul, their charity and faith. Whatever their 
torments, whether scourged, or lacerated, or torn by wild 
beasts, or exposed to insults, or burned in the fire, or pierced 
with the sword, or torn limb from limb, nothing was heard but 
exultation, as if more than mortal strength were given them, 
so that they might say : “O death, where is thy sting ! O grave, 
where is thy victory!” In their anguish they mutually ex- 
horted each other to patience, and they were full of ineffable 
visions of glory instore for them. It would take a large volume 
to contain the accounts of their endurance in their last hours of 
suffering. It was rare for any to apostatise, whatever their tor- 
ments. And their words of victory were handed down to 
future ages for the comfort of all similarly placed. 

Shall we seek a connection between their martyrdom and civ- 
lization? ‘They bore witness to a religion which is the source 
of all true progress upon earth; they attested to its divine 
truth amid protracted agonies ; they were illustrious examples 
for all ages to contemplate. 
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Perhaps the most powerful effect of their voluntary sacrifice 
was to secure credence to the mysteries of Christianity. Soc- 
rates died for his own opinions; but who was ever willing to 
die for the opinions of Socrates? But innumerable martyrs 
exulted in the privilege of dying for the doctrines of him 
whose sacrifice saved the world. Nor to these had death its 
customary terrors, since they were assured of a glorious immor- 
tality. They impressed the pagan world with a profound les- 
son that the future is greater than the present; that there was 
to be a day of rewards and punishments. Amid all the mise- 
ries and desolations of society, it was a great thing to bear wit- 
ness to the reality of future happiness and misery. The hope 
of immortality must have been an unspeakable consolation to 
the miserable sufferers of the Roman Empire. It gave to them 
courage and patience and fortitude. It inspired them with 
hope and peace. Amid the ravages of disease, and the incur- 
sions of barbarians, and the dissolution of society, and the 
approaching eclipse of the glory of man, it was a great and 
holy mystery that the soul should survive these evils, and that 
eternal bliss should be the reward of the faithful. Nothing 
else could have reconciled the inhabitants of the decaying em- 
pire to slavery, war, and pillage. There was needed some 
powerful support to the mind under the complicated calamities 
of the times. This support, the death and exultation of the mar- 
tyrs afforded. It was written on the souls of the suffering mil- 
lions that there was a higher life, a glorious future, an exceed- 
ing great reward. It was impossible to see thousands ready to 
die, exulting in the privilege of martyrdom, anticipating with 
confidence their “crown,” and not feel that immortality was a 
certitude, brought to light by the Gospel. And the example 
of the martyrs kindled all the best emotions of the soul into a 
hallowed glow. ‘Their death, so serene and beautiful, filled 
the spectators with love and admiration. Their sufferings I 
brought to light the greatest virtues, and diffused their spirit 
into the heart of all who saw their indestructible joy. Is it 
nothing, in such an age, to have given an impulse to the most 
exalted sentiments that men can cherish? The welfare of na- 
tions is based on the indestructible certitudes of love, friend+ 
ship, faith, fortitude, self-sacrifice. It was not Marathon so 
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much as Thermopyle which imparted vitality to Grecian hero- 
ism, and made that memorable self-sacrifice one of the eternal 
pillars which mark national advancement. So the sufferings of 
the martyrs, for the sake of Christ, warmed the dissolving em- 
pire with a belief in heaven, and prepared it to encounter the 
most unparalleled wretchedness which our world has seen. 
They gave a finishing blow to Epicureanism and sceptical ecyni- 
cism. So that in the calamities which soon after happened, 
men were buoyed with hope and trust. They may have hid- 
den themselves in caves and deserts, they may have sought 
monastic retreats, they may have lost faith in man and all mun- 
dane glories, they may have consumed their lives in meditation 
and solitude, they may have anticipated the dissolution of all 
things, but they awaited in faith the coming of their Lord. 
Prepared for any issue or any calamity, a class of heroes arose 
to show the moral greatness of the passive virtues, and the tri- 
umphs of faith amid the wrecks of material grandeur. Were 
not such needed, at the close of the fourth century? Especially 
were not such bright examples needed for the ages which were 
tocome? Polycarp and Cyprian were the precursors of the 
martyrs of the Middle Ages, and were of the Reformation. 
Early persecutions developed the spirit of martyrdom, which is 
the seed of the church, impressed it upon the mind of the 
world, and prepared the way for the moral triumphs of the 
Beckets and Savonarolas of remote generations. Martyrdoms 
were the first impressive facts in the history of the church, and 
the idea of dying for a faith, one of the most signal evidences 
of superiority over the ancient religions. It was a new idea, 
which had utterly escaped the old guides of mankind. 

Another great idea which was promulgated by the church 
long before the empire fell, was that of benevolence. Chari- 
ties were not one of the fruits of paganism. Men may have 
sold their goods and given to the poor, but we have no recerd 
of such deeds. Hospitals and eleemosynary institutions were 
nearly unknown. When a man was unfortunate, there was 
nothing left to him but to suffer and die. There was no help 
from others. All were engrossed in their schemes of pleasure 
or ambition, and compassion was rare. The sick and diseased 
died without alleviation. ‘The spectator who gazed upon the 
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magnificent buildings which covered the seven hills, temples, 
arches, porticoes, theatres, and baths and palaces could dis- 
cover no hospitals and asylums, unless perchance the temple of 
.Vsculapius, on an island in the Tiber, where the maimed and 
the sick were left in solitude to struggle with the pangs of 
death.” But the church fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, 
and visited the prisoner, and lodged the stranger. Charity was 
one of the fundamental injunctions of Christ and of the apostles. 
The New Testament breathes unbounded love, benevolence so 
extensive and universal that self was ignored. Self-denial, in 
doing good to others, was one of the virtues expected of every 
Christian. Hence the first followers of our Lord had all things 
in common. Property was supposed to belong to the whole 
church, rather than to individuals. ‘“* Go and sell all that thou 
hast” was literally interpreted. It devolved on the whole 
church to see that strangers were entertained, that the sick 
were nursed, that the poor were fed, that orphans were pro- 
tected, that those who were in prison were visited. For these 
purposes contributions were taken up in all assemblies convened 
for public worship. Individuals also emulated the whole 
church, and gave away their possessions to the poor. Matrons, 
especially, devoted themselves to these works of charity, feed- 
ing the poor, and visiting the sick. They visited the meanest 
hovels and the most dismal prisons. But ** what heathen,” 
says Tertullian, “ will suffer his wife to go about from one 
street to another to the houses of strangers? What heathen 
would allow her to steal away into the dungeon to kiss the 
chain of the martyr?’ And these works of benevolence were 
not bestowed upon friends alone, but upon strangers; and it 
was this, particularly, which struck the pagans with wonder 
and admiration, that men of different countries, ranks, and re- 
lations of life, were bound together by an invisible cord of love. 
A stranger, with letters to the “ brethren,” was sure of a gen- 
erous and hearty welcome. There were no strangers among 
the Christians ; they were all brothers; they called each other 
brother and sister; they gave to each other the fraternal kiss ; 
they knew of no distinctions ; they all had an equal claim to 
the heritage of the church. And this generosity and benevo- 
lence extended itself to the wants of Christians in distant lands ; 
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the churches redeemed captives taken in war, and even sold the 
consecrated vessels for that purpose on rare occasions, as Am- 
brose did at Milan. A _ single bishop in the third century, 
supported two thousand poor people. Cyprian raised at one 
time a sum equal to four thousand dollars in his church at Car- 
thage, to be sent to the Manichwan bishops for the purposes of 
charity. Especially in times of public calamity was this spirit 
of benevolence manifested, and in striking contrast with the 
pagans.’ When Alexandria was visited with the plague during 
the reign of Gallienus, the pagans deserted their friends upon 
the first symptoms of disease; they left them to die in the 
streets, without even taking the trouble to bury them when 
dead ; they only thought of escaping from the contagion them- 
selves. The Christians, on the contrary, took the bodies of 
their brethren in their arms, waited upon them without thinking 
of themselves, ministered to their wants, and buried them with 
all possible care, even while the best people of the community, 
presbyters and deacons, lost their own lives by their self-sacri- 
ficing generosity.”. And when Carthage was ravaged by a sim- 
ilar pestilence in the reign of Gallus, the pagans deserted the 
sick and the dying, and the streets were filled with dead bodies, 
which greatly increased the infection. No one came near them 
except for purposes of plunder, but Cyprian, calling his people 
together in the church, said: “ If we do good only to our own, 
what do we more than publicans and heathens.” Animated by 
his words, the members of the church divided the work between 
them, the rich giving money, and the poor labor, so that ina 
short time the bodies which filled the streets were buried. 

And this principle of benevolence has never been relinquished 
by the church. It is one of the foundation pillars of monastic 
life in the Middle Ages, when monasteries and convents were 
blessed retreats for the miserable and unfortunate, where all 
strangers found a shelter and a home ; where they diffused cbhar- 
ities upon all who sought their aid. The monastery itself was 
built upon charities, upon the gifts and legacies of the pious. 
In pagan Rome men willed away their fortunes to favorites ; 


they were rarely bestowed upon the poor. But Christianity 
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inculeated every where the necessity of charities, not merely as 
a test of Christian hope and faith, but as one of the conditions 
of salvation itse!f. One of the most glorious features of our 
modern civilization is the wide-spread system of public benev- 
olence extended to missions, to destitute churches, to hospitals, 
to colleges, to alms-houses, to the support of the poor, who are 
not left to die unheeded as in the ancient world. Every form 
of Christianity, every sect and party, has its peculiar charities ; 
but charities for some good object are a primal principle of the 
common creed. What immeasurable blessings have been be- 
stowed upon mankind in consequence of this law of kindness 
and love! What a beautiful feature it is in the whole progress 
of civilization ! 

The early church had set a good example of patience under 
persecution, and practical benevolence extended into every form 
of social life which has been instituted in every succeeding age, 
and to which the healthy condition of socicty may in a measure 
be traced. 

The next mission of the church was to give dignity and im- 
portance to the public preaching of the Gospel, which has never 
since been lost sight of, and has been no inconsiderable element 
of our civilization. This was entirely new in the history of so- 
ciety. The pagan priest did not exhort the people to morality, 
or point out their religious duties, or remind them of their fu- 
ture destinies, or expound the great principles of religious faith. 
He offered up sacrifices to the Deity, and appeared in imposing 
ceremonials. He wore rich and gorgeous dresses to dazz'e the 
senses of the people, or excite their imaginations. It was his 
duty to appeal to the gods, and not to men; to propitiate them 
with costly rites, to surround himself with mystery, to inspire 
awe, and excite superstitious feelings. The Christian minister 
had a loftier sphere. While he appealed to God in prayer, and 
approached his altar with becoming solemnity, it was also his 
duty to preach to the people, as Paul and the apostles did 
throughout the heathen world, in order to convert them to 
Christianity, and change the whole character of their lives and 
habits. The presbyter, while he baptized believers and admin- 
istered the symbolic bread and wine, also taught the people, 
explained to them the mysteries, enforced upon them the obli- 
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gations, appealed to their intellects, their consciences and their 
hearts. He plunged fearlessly into every subject bearing upon 
religious life, and boldly presented it for contemplation. 


‘* There was nothing touching in the instability of fortune, in the 
fragility of loveliness, in the mutability of mortal friendship, in the 
decay of system, in the fall of thrones and empires, which he did not 
present to give humiliating impressions of worldly grandeur. Nor 
was there any thing heroic in sacrifice, or grand in conflict, or 
sublime in danger, nothing in the loftiness of the soul’s aspirations, 
nothing in the glorious promises pertaining to everlasting life, on 
which he did not dwell in order to stimulate his hearers to run with 
patience the race set before them. It was his privilege to dwell on 
the elder history of the world, on the beautiful simplicities of the 
patriarchal age, on the stern and marvellous story of the Hebrews, 
on the glorious visions of the prophets, on the songs of the inspired 
melodists, on the countless beauties of the Scriptures, on the char- 
acter, teachings and mission of the Saviour. It was his to trace 
the spirit of the boundless and the eternal, faintly breathing in every 
part of the mystic circle of superstition, unquenched even amidst 
the most barbarous rites of savage tribes, and in all the cold and 
beautiful shapes of Grecian mould. The inward soul of every re- 
ligious system, the philosophical spirit of all history, the deep se- 
crets of the human heart, when grandest or most wayward, were 
his to search out and develop.” ' 

What a grand theatre for the development of mind, for 
healthy instruction and commanding influence, was opened by 
the Christian pulpit. There was no sphere equal to it in moral 
dignity and force. It threw into the shade the theatre and the 
forum. And in times when printing was unknown, it was al- 
most the only way by which the people could be taught. It 
vastly added to the power of the clergy, and gave them an in- 
fluence that the old priests of paganism could never exercise. It 
created an entirely new power in the world, a moral power in- 
deed, but one to which history presents no equal. The philos- 
ophers taught in their schools, they taught a few admiring pu- 
pils; but the sphere of their teachings was limited, and also the 
number whom they could address. The pulpit became an in- 
stitution. All the Christians were required to assemble regu- 
larly for public instruction as well as worship. On every 
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seventh day the people laid aside their secular duties and de- 


voted themselves to religious improvement. The pulpit gave 
power to the Sabbath ; and what an institution is the Christian 
Sabbath. To the Sabbath and to public preaching, Christen- 
dom owes more than to all other sources of moral elevation 
combined. It is true that the Jewish synagogue furnished a 
model to the church ; but the Levitical race claimed no peculiar 
sanctity, and discharged no friendly office beyond the precincts 
of the temple. In the synagogue the people assembled to 
pray, or to hear the Scriptures read and expounded, not to re- 
ceive religious instruction. The Jewish religion was as full of 
ceremonials as the pagan, and the intellectual part of it was 
confined to the lawyers, to the rabbinical hierarchy. But the 
preaching of the great doctrines of Christianity was made a 
peculiarly sacred office, and given to a class of men who 
avoided all secular pursuits. The Christian priest was the ree- 
ognized head of the society which he taught and controlled. 
In process of time, he became a great dignitary, controlling 
various interests, but his first mission was to preach, and his 
first theme was the crucified Saviour. He ascended the pulpit 
every weck as an authorized as well as a sacred teacher 
and, in the illustration of his subjects, he was allowed great 
latitude in which to roam. It is not easy to. appreciate what a 
difference there was between pagan and Christian communities 
from the rise of this new power, and we might also say institu- 
tion, since the pulpit and the Sabbath are interlinked and asso- 
ciated together. Whatever the world has gained by the Sab- 
bath, that gain is intensified and increased vastly by public teach- 
ing. It placed the Christian as far beyond the Jew, as the Jew 
was before beyond the pagan. It also created a sacerdotal 
vaste. ‘The people may have had the privilege of pouring out 
their hearts before the brethren, and in speaking for their edifi- 
cation, but all the members were not fitted for the secular office 
of teachers. Christianity claims the faculties of knowledge, as 
well as those of feeling. ‘Teaching was early felt to be a great 
gift; implying not only superior knowledge, but superior wis- 
dom and grace. Only a few possessed the precious charisma 
to address profitably the assembled people, zép:ona deduczaiias, 
and those few became the appuinted guides of the Christian 
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flocks, é:daczadot. Other officers of the new communities shared 
with them the administration, but the teacher was the highest 
officer, and he became gradually the presbyter, whose peculiar 
function it was to discourse to the people on the great themes 
which it was their duty to learn. And even after the presby- 
ter became a bishop, it was his chief office to teach publicly, 
even as late as the fourth and fifth centuries. Leo and Greg- 
ory, the great bishops of Rome, were eloquent preachers. 

Thus the church gradually claimed the great prerogative of 
eloquence. Eloquence was not born in the church, but it was 
sanctified, and set apart, and appropriated to_a thousand new 
purposes, and especially identified with the public teaching’of the 
people. The great mysteries, the profound doctrines, the sug- 
vestive truths, the touching histories, the practical duties of 
Christianity were seized and enforced by the public teacher ; 
and eloquence appeared in the sermon. In pagan ages, elo- 
quence was confined to the forum or the senate chamber, and 
was directed entirely into secular channels. It was always 
highly esteemed as the birthright of genius, an inspiration like 
poetry, rather than an art to be acquired. But it was not al- 
ways the handmaid of poetry and music; it was brought down 
to earth for practical purposes, and employed chiefly in defend- 
ing criminals, or procuring the passage of laws, or stimulating 
the leaders of society to linportant acts. The oift of tongue 
was reserved for rhetoricians, lawyers, politicians, philosophers, 
not for priests, who were intercessors with the Divine. Now 
Christianity adopted all the arts of eloquence, and enriched 
them, and applied them to a variety of new subjects. She 
carried away in triumph the brightest ornament of the pagan 
schools, and placed it in the hands of her chosen ministers. 
The pulpit soon began to rival the forum in the displays of a 
heaven-born art, which was now consecrated to far loftier pur- 
poses than those to which it had been applied. As public in- 
struction became more and more learned, it also became more 
and more eloquent, for the preacher had opportunity, subject, 
audience, motive, all of which are required for great perfection 
in public speaking. He assembled a living congregation at 
stated intervals ; he had the range of all those lofty inquiries 
which entrance the soul; and he had souls to save, the greatest 
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conceivable motive to a good man who realizes the truths of 
the Gospel. All human enterprises and schemes become ulti- 
mately insipid to a man who has no lofty view of benefitting 
mankind, or his family, or his friend. We were made to do 
good. Take away this stimulus, and energy itself languishes 
and droops. ‘There is no object in life to a seeker of pleasure 
or gain, when once the passion is gratified. What object of 
pity so melancholy as a-man worn out with egotistical excite- 
ments, and incapable of being amused. [But he who labors for 
the good of others is never ennuied. The benevolent physi- 
cian, the patriotic statesman, the conscientious lawyer, the en- 
thusiastic teacher, the dreaming author, all work and toil in 
weary labors, with the hope of being useful to the bodies, or 
the intellects, or the minds of the people. This is the great 
condition of happiness. There is an excitement in gambling as 
in pleasure, in money-making as in money-spending, but it 
wears out, or exhausts the noble faculties, and ends in ennui or 
self-reproach and bitter disappointment. It is not the condi- 
tion of our nature, which was made to be useful, to seek the 
good of others. They are the happiest and most esteemed 
who have this good constantly at heart. There can be no un- 
happiness to a man absorbed in doing good. He may be poor 
and persecuted like Socrates; he may walk barefooted, and 
have domestie griefs, and be deprived of his comforts, but he is 
serene, for the soul triumphs over the body. Now what motive 
so grand as to save the immortal part of man. ‘This desire 
filled the ancient Christian orator with a preternatural enthu- 
siasm, as well as gave to him an unlimited power, and an im- 
" posing dignity. He was the most happy of mortals when led 
to the blazing fire of his persecutors, and he was the most au- 
gust. The feeling that he was kindling a fire which should 
never be quenched, even that which was to burn up all the 
wicked idols of an idolatrous generation, unloosed his tongue 
and animated his features. The most striking examples of 
seraphic joy, ef a sort of divine beauty playing upon the fea- 
tures, are among orators. In animated conversation a person 
ordinarily homely, like Madame de Stael, becomes beautiful and 
impressive. But in the pulpit, when the sacred orator is mov- 


ing a congregation with the fears and hopes of another world, 
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there is a majesty in his beauty which is nowhere else so fully 
seen. There is no eloquence like that of the pulpit, when the 
preacher is gifted and in earnest. Greece had her Pericles and 
Demosthenes, and Rome her Iortensius and Cicero. Many 
other great orators we could mention. But when Greece and 
Rome had an intellectual existence such as that to which our 
modern times furnish no parallel, in our absorbing pursuit of 
pleasure and gain, and amid the wealth of mechanical inventions, 
there were, even in those classic lands, but few orators whose 
names have descended to our times, while, in the church, in a 
degenerated period, when literature and science were nearly 
extinct, there were a greater number of Christian orators than 
what classic antiquity furnished. Yea, in those dark and mis- 
erable ages which succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire, 
there were in every land remarkable pulpit orators, like those 
who fanned the Crusades. There was no eloquence in the Mid- 
dle Ages outside the church. LDBernard exercised a far greater 
moral power than Cicero in the fulness of his fame. And in 
our modern times, what orators have arisen like those whom the 
Reformation produced, both in the Roman Catholic church, and 
among the numerous sects which protested against her? What 
orator has Germany given birth to equal in fame to 
Luther? What orator in France has reached the celebrity of 
Bossuet, or Bourdaloue or Massillon? Even amid all the ex- 
citements attending the change of government, who have had 
the power on the people like a Lacordiaire or Monod? In Eng- 
land, the great orators have been preachers, with a very few 
exceptions ; and these men would have been still greater in the 
arts of public speaking had they been trained in the church. 
In our day, we have seen great orators in secular life, but they 
yield in fascination either to those who are accustomed to speak 
from the sacred desk, or to those whose training has been cleri- 
eal, like many of our popular lecturers. Nothing ever opened 
such an arena of eloquence as the preaching of the Gospel, either 
in the ancient, the medieval, or the modern world, not merely 
from the grandeur and importance of the themes discussed, 
but also from the number of the speakers. In a legislative as- 
sembly, where all are supposed to be able to address an audience, 


and some are expected to be eloquent, only two or three can be 
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heard ina day. Only some twenty or thirty able speeches are 
delivered in Congress or Parliament in a whole session; but in 
England, or the United States, some thirty thousand preachers 
are speaking at the same time; many of whom are far more 
vifted, learned, and brilliant than any found in the great coun- 
cils of the nation. Nor is this eloquence confined to the Protest- 
wnt church; it exists also in the Roman Catholic in every land. 
There are no more earnest and inspiring orators than in Italy 
or France. Even in rude and unlettered and remote districts, 
we often hear specimens of eloquence which would be won- 
derful in capitals. What chance has the bar, in a large 
city, compared with the pulpit, for the display of eloquence? 
Probably there are more eloquent addresses delivered every 
Sunday from the various pulpits of Christendom than were 
pronounced by all the orators of Greece during the whole 
period of her political existence. Doubtless there are more 
touching and effective appeals made to the popular heart every 


Sunday in every Christian land, than are made during the 





whole year beside on subjects essentially secular. Then what 
an impulse has pulpit oratory given to objects of a strictly phi- 
lanthropic character. The church has been the nurse and | 
mother of all schemes of benevolence since it was organized. 
It is itself a great philanthropic institution, binding up the 
wounds of the prisoner, relieving the distressed, and stimulat- 
ing vreat enterprises. lor all of this, the pulpit has been 
called upon, and has lent its aid; so that the world has been 
more indebted to the eloquence of divines than to any other 
source. Who can calculate the moral force of one hundred and 
fifty thousand to two hundred thousand Christian preachers in 
a world like ours, most of whom are arrayed on the side of 
morality and learning. It may be said that these benefits may 
more properly be considered to flow from Christianity as re- 
vealed in the Bible, that the Biblé is the cause of all this 
great impulse to civilization. We do not object to such an inter- 
pretation ; nevertheless in specifying the influence of the church, 
even before the empire fell, the creation of pulpit eloquence 
should be mentioned, since this has contributed so much to the 
moral elevation of Christendom. Christianity would be shorn 


of half her triumphs were it not for the public preaching of her 
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truths. Paganism had no public teachers who regularly 
taught the people, and stimulated their noblest energies. It 
was a new institution, these Sabbath day exercises, and has 
had an inconceivable influence on the progress and condition of 
the race. The power of the Gospel was indeed the main and 
primary cause, but the church must have the credit of appro- 
priating what was most prized in the intellectual centres of 
antiquity, and giving to it a new direction. Christian oratory 
is also an interesting subject to present in merely its artistical 
relations. Its vast influence no one can question. 

But great Christian orators did not arise until it was safe to 
worship God in consecrated churches. So long as the Chris- 
tians assembled in upper chambers, or retired places, we do not 
read of remarkable preachers, whose sermons have come down 
tous. We have apologies and letters and dissertations instead. 
In times of persecution, it is not to be supposed that men of 
genius would be allowed by the goverment, or the still dom- 
inant and fashionable pagan classes, to stimulate the religious 
passions of the people except in secret conyenticles. We have 
no record of churches generally attended, and unguarded, so 
that all could enter, for several generations after the apostolic 
age, not until the reign of Alexander Severus in the third cen- 
tury, and then they were of modest and unpretending form. 
There was not indeed much scope for oratory of any description 
under the emperors. ‘There were lawyers rather than advo- 
vocates. The jealousy of the government was fatal to all bold 
and lofty flights. Cicero would not have been permitted in 
the reign of Tiberius or Nero, to give vent to his passionate in- 
vectives against bad men or bad laws as in the times of the re- 
public. Popular eloquence is scarcely possible under any des- 
potie government, when it is confined to secular subjects. It is 
only among the clergy that it can thrive, and only by them that 
it can be extensively cultivated. The highest flights of pagan 
oratory that remain to us are adulatory panegyrics of the em- 
perors. Rhetoric may have been taught as an art, but was not 
allowed to soar to grand themes, and was confined to trite sub- 
jects, and subtle questions, and ancient characters. There 
was no emotion, no strong appeal to passions, no lofty injunc- 


tion of duties. The pagan orator found only a listless and eriti- 
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eal audience of brother scholars, who extinguished all enthu- 
siasm, but the Christian preacher was cheered by the earnest 
looks of a breathless crowd, who hung upon his lips with trans- 
porting ardor, and who even interrupted his address by warin 
acclamations. 

The eager listeners of Chrysostom, even in listless and volup- 
tious Antioch, crowded around his pulpit in solemn earnestness 
to hear him discourse, and with the authority of an ambassador 
from heaven, not with tricks of rhetoric, but simply and ur- 
gently on the majesty of God, on the littleness of man, on his 
degeneracy and obduracy, on his natural inclination to sin, on 
the power of Satan as a permitted agent of evil, on the certain- 
ty of future retribution, on the mercy, the mission and the char- 
acter of Christ, on his life and death, on his glorious resurrec- 
tion, on the redemption which he made for man, and on the 
ineflable glories of the world to come. ‘These truths, so solemn 
and so grand, he preached with singular boldness and ecarnest- 
ness, illustrating them by his vast erudition, and enlivening 
them with an inexhaustible fund of metaphor and images, and 
with the power of depicting the passions with dramatic skill. 
ile was a master of pulpit art, if sacred eloquence does not dis- 
claim this term, the last representation of the Greek mind, but 
softened and expanded by the influence of the Gospel. For 
twelve years he preached at Antioch, the oracle of all classes of 
people, the friend of the rich and the protector of the poor. 
And these were the years of his truest glory. Iis fame as an 
orator extended far and near, even to the uttermost parts of the 
empire. Senators, generals, statesmen, princes came to witness 
his power, and went away to extol his genius. Ile had an im- 
mense eclat, more so than any churchman of his age. And 
when to all his great gifts and graces, he added the virtues of 
a humble Christian, parting with a splendid patrimony to feed 
the poor and clothe the naked, utterly disdainful of riches, ex- 
cept as a means of doing good, living abstemiously and most 
sedulously shunning the society of his idolators, indefatigable in 
his labors, rebuking sin wherever it was to be found, incorrup- 
tible, befriending the learned and the unfortunate, a man ac- 
quainted with grief, and isolated by his great superiority, pen- 


sive, gentle, sincere, his influence extended beyond the sphere 
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of pulpit eloquence. He was beloved by the people and had a 
ereat ascendency over their minds. ‘There are few instances in 
that troubled age more impressive than when he shielded Antioch 
from the vengeance of the angry Theodosius. That turbulent 
and dissipated city had been disgraced by a mob which insulted 
the authority of the emperor, and maltreated his officers. His 
anger knew no bounds, and he threatened the same punishment 
he afterwards inflicted upon Thessalonica, and for a less offence. 
The people abandoned themselves to fear ; the theatres were clos- 
ed; the schools were shut; the prisons were filled ; the citizens 
were scourged, and the whole city wore the appearance of gricf 
and desolation. Chrysostom improved the occasion to preach 
to the people, and every day ascended his pulpit, and there 
gathered around him the whole city, timid and repentant. The 
whole city was a church. The entire day was consumed with 
public prayers. The anger of Theodosius was appeased, and 
the city was saved. It was a sublime spectacle to see this 
simple priest, unclothed even with episcopal functions, sur- 
rounded for weeks with the population of a great city, ready to 
do whatever he suggested, and looking to him as a temporal 
deliverer, as well as a spiritual guide. 

So soon as there was freedom of public worship great orators 
arose Who had a more complete control of the minds of their 
hearers than in the best days of Athens or Rome. “Whenever 
the oratory of the pulpit coincided with human passion, it was 
irresistible , and sometimes when it encountered it, it might ex- 
tort an unwilling triumph. When it appealed to faction, to 
ferocity, to sectarian animosity, it swept away its audience, like 
a torrent, to any violence or madness to which it aimed; when 
to virtue, to piety, to peace, it at times subdued the most re- 
fractory, and received the homage of devout obedience.” The 
bishop reserved this great power to himself, and in general a 
promising orator was elevated to the episcopal rank like Chrys- 
ostom and Augustine. And this new moral power was ever at 
work, so soon as Christianity was tolerated, with increasing 
energy in all parts of the empire. Whatever the superstition, 
or popular ignorance, or vices of the times, yet, from the pulpit 
were ever heard the tones of eloquence reminding the people of 


providence, of redemption, of immortality, and of retribution. 
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Man was perpetually taught to feel that he was an account- 


able and immortal being; destined to a noble existence. And 
not merely the more solemn and abstruse points of faith were 
presented, but questions bearing upon morality and social life. 
No part of Christian literature so vividly reflects the times as 
the sermons of Basil, of Chrysostom, of Augustine, and of 
Ambrose. 

As the bishop of the early church assumed the office of pub- 
tic teacher, so eloquence became his highest claim on the popu- 
lar mind. The most of the eminent Christian orators were bish- 
ops, even when prelatic power had reached a lofty eminence. 
Chrysostom, when patriarch of the East, still preached every 
Sunday as he did at Antioch. Gregory when pope ascended 
the pulpit regularly. 

The eminent bishops and fathers of the church are immortal 
for different gifts and excellences. Though every great orator 
was a bishop, yet every great bishop was not an orator. Some 
are identified with the discipline of the church like Cyprian, 
some with doctrinal controversies like Athanasius, some with 
monastic institutions like Basil, some with prelatic authority like 
Ambrose, some with Christian literature like Jerome. Origen, 
though not a bishop, is known for his wonderful learning in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, Tertullian for his views of 
Christian life, Augustine for his system of theology, Leo for his 
efforts to build up a theocratic power in Rome. 

But all of these yielded to the Christian orators for imme- 
diate influence. Sacred eloquence became an art, and enforced 
the grand idea, still recognized, that the world was to be saved 
by the * foolishness of preaching.” And this art and this idea 
have gained ground with every succeeding century, and will 
continue, more and more, to be one of the great powers of the 
world till Christianity shall complete her triumphs. 

Again, who can estimate the debt which civilization, in its 
largest and most comprehensive sense, owes to the fathers of 
the early church, in the elaboration of Christian doctrine. 
They found the heathen world enslaved by a certain class of 
most degrading notions of God, of deity, of goodness, of the 
future, of rewards and punishments. Indeed its opinions were 
wrong and demoralizing in almost every pulpit pertaining to 
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the spiritual relations of man. They met the wants of their 
times by seizing onjthe great radical principles of Christianity, 
which most directly opposed these demoralizing ideas, and by giv- 
ing them the prominence which was needed. Moreover, in the 
church itself, opinions were from time to time broached, so in- 
timately allied with pagan philosophies and oriental theogonies, 
that the faith of Christians was in danger of being subverted. 
The Scriptures were indeed recognized to contain all that is 
essential in Christian truth to know; but they still allowed 
great latitude of belief, and contradictory creeds were drawn 
from the same great authority. If the Bible was to be the sal- 
yation of man, or the great thesaurus of religious truth, it was 
necessary to systematize and generalize its great doctrines, both 
to oppose dangerous heathen customs and heretical opinions in 
the church itself. And more even than this, to set forth a 
standard of faith for all the ages which were to come: not an 
arbitrary system of dogmas, but those which the Scriptures 
most directly and emphatically recognized. Christian life had 
been set forth by the martyrs in the various forms of teaching, 
in the worship of God, in the exercise of those virtues and 
graces which Christ had enjoined, in benevolence, in charity, in 
faith, in prayer, in patience, in the different relations of social 
life, in the sacraments, in the fasts and festivals, in the occupa- 
tions which might be profitably and honorably carried on. But 
Christianity affected thought and knowledge as well as external 
relations. It did not declare a rigid system of doctrines when 
first promulgated. This was to be developed when the ne- 
cessity required it. For two centuries there were but few 
creeds, and these very simple and comprehensive. Speculation 
had not then entered the ranks, nor the pagan spirit of philoso- 
phy. There was great unity of belief, and this centred around 
Christ as the Redeemer and Saviour of the world. But, in 
process of time, Christianity was forced to contend with Juda- 
ism, with Orientalism, and with Greek speculation, as these en- 
tered into the church itself, and were more or less embraced by 
its members. With downright paganism there was a constant 
battle, but in this battle all ranks of Christians were united 
together. They were not distracted by any controversies 
whether idolatry should be or should not be tolerated. But 
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when Gnostic principles were embraced by good men, those 
which, for instance, entered into monastic or ascetic life, it was 
necessary that some great genius should arise and expose their 
oriental origin, and lay down the Christian law definitely on that 
point. So when Manichxism, and Arianism, and other hereti- 
‘al opinions, were defended and embraced by the Christians 
themselves, the fathers who took the side of orthodoxy in the 
great controversies which arose, rendered important services to 
all subsequent generations, since never, probably, were those 
subtle questions pertaining to the trinity, and the human nature 
of Christ, and predestination and other kindred topics, discussed 
with so much acumen and breadth. They occupied the 
thoughts of the whole age, and emperors entered into the de- 
bates on theological questions with an interest exceeding that of 
the worldly matters which claimed their peculiar attention. It 
is not easy for Christians of this age, when all the great doc- 
trines of faith are settled, to appreciate the prodigious excite- 
ment which their discussion called forth in the times of Athana- 
sius and Augustine. The whole intellect of the age was 
devoted to theological inquiries. Everybody talked about 
them, and they were the common theme on all public occasions. 
If discussions of subjects which once had such universal fascin- 
ation can never return again, if they are passed like Olympic 
games, or the discussions of Athenian schools of philosophy, or 
the sports of the Coliseum, or the oracles of Dodona, or the 
bulls of medizval Popes, or the contests of the tournament, or 
the “field of the cloth of gold,” they still have a historical 
charm, and point to the great stepping-stones of human pro- 
gress. If they are really grand and important ideas, which 
they claimed to be, they will continue to move the most distant 
generations. If they are merely dialectical deductions, they 
are among the profoundest efforts of reason in the Christian 
schools of philosophy. 

When Christianity was established as a life among her pro- 
fessors, and hence became a great power in the world, there 
was necessarily a great conflict of opinions arising from the 
Jewish and Ooriental Greek elements of culture which became 
united with the new faith. The religious tendencies of the old 
world became mixed up with the inner developments of Chris- 
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tian life so as to undermine the foundations of Christian faith. 
The Greek and Oriental mind seized upon one sided views of 
the truth as it was in Jesus, and attempted to harmonize this 
with the simple Scriptures. In the chaotic state of all opinions 
attending the breaking up of old systems and their conflict with 
the new, crude doctrines were advanced and entertained which 
concealed the simplicity of truth. Thus heresies arose at an 
early period and threatened serious consequences. Only minds 
of great clearness and comprehensive grasp detected the subtle, 
though popular errors which were gradually creeping in, and 
which were often advanced by men of learning and culture. 
Even some of the great lights of the church embraced these 
dangerous views, like Tertullian in his alliance with the Monta- 
nists, and Origen in his allegorical teachings. The clear sighted 
and practical guides of the church could not see these innova- 
tions without alarm and disquiet, and lifted up their voices 
against them. Controversies arose, and were carried on with a 
rancour and bitterness, as well as earnestness, which were a 
great scandal to the church. Yet what would have become of 
the church if the more orthodox of the fathers had not met 
the new danger at the outset? And it frequently happened that 
the rising heresies were advocated by men of great purity of 
character and popular eloquence. The early heretics were gen- 
erally men of blameless lives, severe intellectual culture and 
extensive influence like Origen, Arius and Sabellius. But the 
greater the authorities the more imminent the danger. 

We can not, of course, enter into the controversies through 
which the church elaborated the system of doctrines now gen- 
erally received, nor describe those great men who gave such 
dignity to theological inquiries. Clement was raised up to com- 
bat the Gnostics, Athanasius to head off the alarming spread 
of Arianism, and Augustine to proclaim the efficacy of divine 
grace against the Pelagians. The treatises of these men and of 
other great lights on the trinity, on the incarnation, and on 
original sin had as great an influence on the thinking of the age 
and of succeeding ages, as the speculations of Plato, or the syl- 
logisms of Thomas Aquinas, or the theories of Kepler, or the 
expositions of Bacon, or the deductions of Newton, or the dis- 
sertations of Burke, or the severe irony of Pascal. They did 
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not create revolutions, since they did not labor to overturn, but 
they stimulated the human faculties, and conserved the most 
valued knowledge. Their defiaite opinions became the stand- 
ard of faith among the eastern Christians, and were handed 
down to the Germanic barbarians. They were adopted by the 
Catholic church, and preserved unity of belief in ages of 
turbulence and superstition. One of the great recognized 
causes of modern civilization was the establishment of universi- 
ties. In these the great questions which the fathers started and 
elaborated were discussed with renewed acumen. Ifad there 
been no Origen, or Tertullian, or Augustine, there would have 
been no Anselm, or Abelard, or Erigena. The speculations 
and inquiries of the Alexandrian divines controlled the thinking 
of Europe for one thousand years, and gave that intensely 
theological character to the literature of the M’ddle Ages, di- 
recting the genius of Dante as well as that of Bernard. Their 
influence on Calvin was as marked as on Bossuet. Pagan phi- 
losophy had no charm like the great verities of the Christian 
faith. Augustine and Athanasius threw Plato and Aristotle 
into the shade. Nothing more preéminently marked the great 
divines which the Reformation produced, than the discussion of 
the questions which the fathers had systematized and taught. 
Nor was the interest confined to divines. Louis XIV. dis- 
cussed free will and predestination with Racine and Fenelon, 
even as the courtiers of Louis XV. discussed probabilities and 
mental reservations. And in New England, at Puritan firesides, 
the passing stranger in the olden times, when religion was a life, 
entered into theological discussions with as much zest as he now 
would describe the fluctuations of stocks or passing vanities of 
crinoline and hair dyes. Nor is it one of the best signs of this 
material age that the interest in the great questions which 
tasked the intellects of our fathers is passing away. But there 
is a mighty permanence in great ideas, and the time, we trust, 
will come again when indestructible certitudes will receive more 
attention than either politics or fashions. 

The influence of the fathers is equally seen in the music and 
poetry which have come down from their times. The church 
succeeded to an inheritance of religious lyrics unrivalled in the 
history of literature. The Magnificat and the Nune dimittis 
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were sung from the earliest Christian ages. The streets of the 
Eastern cities echoed to the seductive strains of Arius and Chrys- 
ostom. Flavian and Diodorus introduced at Antioch the anti- 
phonal chant, which, improved by Ambrose, and still more by 
Gregory, became the joy of blessed saints in those turbulent 
ages, when singing in the choir was the amusement, as well as 
the duty of a large portion of religious people. So numer- 
ous were the hymns of Ambrose, Hilary, Augustine and 
others, that they became the popular literature of centuries, and 
still form the most beautiful part of the service of the Catholic 
church. Who can estimate the influence of hymns which have 
been sung for fifty successive generations? What a charm is 
still attached to the medieval chants? The poetry of the early 
church is preserved in those sacred anthems. ‘They inspired 
the barbarians with enthusiasm, even as they had kindled the 
rapture of earlier Christians in the church of Milan. The lyr- 
ical poets are immortal, and exert a wide-spread influence. 
The fervent stanzas of Watts, of Steele, of Wesley, of Heber, 
are sung from generation to generation. The hymns of 
Luther are among the most valued of his various works. 


9 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” that sacred lyric, shall 
live as long as the ** Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” or the 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” yea, shall survive the “ Night 
Thoughts,” and the *“* Course of Time.” There is nothing in 
Grecian or Roman poetry that fills the place of the psalmody 
of the early church. The songs of Ambrose were his richest 
legacy to triumphant barbarians, consoling the monk in his 
dreary cell, and the peasant on his vine-clad hills, speaking the 
sentiment of a universal creed, and consecrating the most tender 
recollections. So that Christian literature, in its varied aspects, 
its exegesis, its sermons, its creeds and its psalmody, if not 
equal in artistic merit to the classical productions of antiquity, 
have had an immeasurable influence on human thought and life, 
not in the Roman world merely, but in all subsequent ages. 

But the great truths which the fathers proclaimed iu refer- 
ence to the moral and social relations of society are still more 
remarkable in their subsequent influence. 

The great idea of Christian equality struck at the root of 
that great system of slavery which was one of the main causes 
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of the ruin of the empire. Christianity did not break up slav- 
ery; it might never have annihilated it under a Roman rule, 
but it protested against it so soon as it was clothed with secular 
power. As in the sight of heaven there is no distinction of per- 
sons, so the idea of social equality gained ground as the rela- 
tions of Christianity to practical life were understood. The 
abolition of slavery, and the general amelioration of the other 
social evils of life, are all a logical sequence from the doctrine 
of Christian equality, that God made of one blood all the na- 
tiuns of the earth, that they are equally precious in his sight, 
and have equal claims to the happiness of heaven. All theories 
of human rights radiate from, and centre around, this consoling 
doctrine. That we are born free and equal may not, practi- 
cally, be strictly true; but that the relations of society ought 
to be viewed as they are regarded in the Scriptures, which re- 
veal the dignity of the soul and its glorious destinies, can not 
be questioned ; so that oppression of man by man, and injus- 
tice, and unequal laws militate with one of the great funda- 
mental revelations of God. Impress Christian equality on 
the mind of man, and social equality follows as a matter of 
course. The slave was recognized to he a man, a person, and 
not a thing. Whenever he sat down, as he did once a week, 
beside his master, in the adoration of a common Lord, the ig- 
nominy of his hard condition was removed, even if his obliga- 
tions to obedience were not abrogated. As a future citizen of 
heaven, his importance on the earth was more and more 
recognized, until his fetters were gradually removed. 

From the day when Christian equality was declared, the 
foundations of slavery were assailed, and the progress of freedom 
has kept pace with Christian civilization, although the apostles 
did not directly denounce the bondage that disgraced the an- 
cient world. It was something to declare the principles which, 
logically carried out, would ultimately subvert the evil, for no 
evil can stand forever which is in opposition to logical deduc- 
tions from the truths of Christianity. Moral philosophy is as 
much a series of logical deductions from the doctrine of loving 
our neighbor as ourself as that great network of theological sys- 
tems which Augustine and Calvin elaborated from the majesty 
and sovereignty of God. Those distinctions which Christ 
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removed by his Gospel of universal brotherhood can never 
return or coexist with the progress of the truth. A vast social 
revolution began when the eternal destinies of the slave were 
announced. It will not end with the mere annihilation of slav- 
ery as an institution ; it will affect the relations of the poor and 
the rich, the unlucky and the prosperous in every Christian 
country until justice and love become dominant principles. 
What a stride from Roman slavery to medieval serfdom! How 
benignant the attitude of the church, in all ages, to the poor 
man! The son of a peasant becomes a priest, and rises, in the 
Christian hierarchy, to become a ruler of the world. There was 
no way for a poor peasant boy to rise in the Middle Ages, ex- 
cept in the church. He attracts the notice of some beneficent 
monk; he is educated in the cloister; he becomes a venerated 
brother, an abbot, perhaps a bishop or a pope. Had he re- 
mained in service to a feudal lord, he never could have risen 
above his original rank. The church raises him from slavery, 
and puts upon his brow her seal, and in his hands the thunder- 
bolts of spiritual power, thus giving him dignity and considera- 
tion and independence. Rising, as the clergy did in the Middle 
Ages, in all ages, from the lower and middle classes, they be- 
came as much opposed to slavery as they were to war. It was 
thus in the bosom of the church that liberty was sheltered and 
nourished. Nor has the church ever forgotten her mission to 
the poor, or sympathized, as a whole, with the usurpations of 
kings. She may have aimed at dominion, like Hildebrand 
and Innocent III., but it was spiritual domination, control of 
the mind of the world. But she ever sympathized with op- 
pressed classes, like Becket, even as he defied the temporal 
weapons of Henry Il. The Jesuits even respected the dignity 
of the poor. ‘Their errors were trust in machinery and un- 
bounded ambition, but they labored in their best ages for the 
good of the people. And in our times, the most consistent and 
uncompromising foes of despotism and slavery are in the ranks 
of the church. The clergy have been made, it is true, ocea- 
sionally, the tools of despotism, and have been absurdly con- 
servative of their own privileges, but, on the whole, have ever 
lifted up their voices in defence of those who are ground down. 
The elevation of woman, too, has been caused by the doc- 
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trine of the equality of the sexes which Christianity revealed ; 
not “‘woman’s rights” as interpreted by infidels; not the ig- 
noring of woman’s destiny of subservience to man, as declared 
in the garden of Eden and by St. Paul, but her glorious nature 
which fits her for the companionship of man. Heathendom re- 
duces her to slavery, dependence and vanity. Christianity ele- 
vates her by developing her social and moral excellences, her 
more delicate nature, her elevation of soul, her sympathy with 
sorrow, her tender and gracious aid. The elevation of woman 
did not come from the natural traits of Germanic barbarians, 
but from Christianity. Chivalry owes its bewitching graces to 
the influence of Christian ideas. Clemency and magnanimity, 
gentleness and sympathy, did not spring from German forests, 
but the teachings of the clergy. Veneration for woman was 
the work of the church, not of pagan civilization or Teutonic 
simplicity. Even in the latter days of the Empire woman arose 
immeasurably in popular estimation, and showed virtues such as 
Cornelia and Volumnia never blazed in. ‘The equality of the 
sexes was acknowledged by Jerome when he devoted himself to 
the education of Roman matrons, and received from the hand 
of Paula the means of support while he labored in bis cell at 
Bethlehem. How much more influential was Fabiola and 
Marcella than Aspasia or Phryne. It was woman who con- 
verted barbaric kings, and reigned, not by personal charms, like 
Eastern beauties, but by the solid virtues of the heart. Wo- 
man never occupied so proud a position in an ancient palace as 
in a feudal castle. When Paula visited the East, she was wel- 
comed by Christian bishops, and the proconsul of Palestine 
surrendered his own palace for her reception, not because she 
was high in rank, but because her virtues had gone forth to all 
the world, and when she died, a great number of the most 
noted people followed her body to the grave with sighs and 
sobs. The sufferings of the female martyrs are the most pa- 
thetic exhibitions of moral greatness in the history of the early 
church. And in the Middle Ages, whatever is most truly glori- 
ous or beautiful can be traced to the agency of woman. Is a 
town to be spared for a revolt, or a grievous tax remitted, it is 
a Godiva who intercedes and prevails. Is an imperious priest to 
be opposed, it is an Ethelgiva who alone dares to confront him 
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even in the king’s palace. It is Ethelburga, not Ina, who 
reigns among the Saxons, not because the king is weak, but his 
wife is wiser than he. A mere peasant girl, inspired with the 
sentiment of patriotism, delivers a whole nation, dejected and 
disheartened, for such was Joan of Are. Bertha, the slighted 
wife of Henry, crosses the Alps in the dead of winter, with her 
excommunicated lord, to remove the curse which deprived him 
of the allegiance of his subjects. Anne, Countess of Warwick, 
dresses herself like a cook maid to elude the visits of a royal 
duke, and Ebba, abbess of Coldingham, cuts off her nose to 
render herself unattractive to the soldiers who ravage her lands. 
Philippa, the wife of the great Edward, intercedes for the in- 
habitants of Calais, and the town is spared. 

The feudal woman gained respect and veneration because she 
had the moral qualities which Christianity developed. If she 
entered with eagerness into the pleasures of the chase or the hon- 
or of the banquet, if she listened with enthusiasm to the min- 
strel’s lay and the crusader’s tale, her real glory was her 
purity of character and unsullied fame. In ancient Rome men 
were driven to the circus and the theatre for amusement and 
for sclace, but among the Teutonic races, when converted to 
Christianity, rough warriors associated with woman without se- 
ductive pleasure to disarm her. It was not riches, nor elegance 
of manners, nor luxurious habits, nor exemption from stern 
and laborious duties which gave fascination to the Christian 
woman of the Middle Ages. It was her sympathy, her fidelity, 
her courage, her simplicity, her virtues, her noble self-respect, 
which made her a helpmeet and a guide. She was always 
found to intercede for the unfortunate, and willing to endure 
suffering. She bound up the wounds of prisoners, and never 
turned the hungry from her door. And then how lofty and 
beautiful her religious life. History points with pride to the 
religious transports and spiritual elevation of Catharine of 
Siluria, of Margaret of Anjou, of Gertrude of Saxony, of 
Theresa of Spain, of Elizabeth of Hungary, of Isabel of France, 
of Edith of England. How consecrated were the labors of 
woman amid feudal strife and violence. Whence could have 
arisen such a general worship of the Virgin Mary had not her 
beatific loveliness been reflected in the lives of the women whom 
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Christianity had elevated? In the French language she was 
worshipped under the feudal title of Notre Dame, and chival- 
rous devotion to the female sex culminated in the reverence 
which belongs to the Queen of Heaven. And hence the quali- 
ties ascribed to her, of Virgo Fidelis, Mater Castissima, Consola- 
trix Afflictorum, were those to which all lofty women were ex- 
horted to aspire. The elevation of woman kept pace with the 
extension of Christianity. Veneration for her did not arise until 
she showed the virtues of a Monica and a Nonna, but these vir- 
tues were the fruit of Christian ideas alone. 

We might mention other ideas which have entered into our 
modern institutions, such as pertain to education, philanthropy, 
and missionary zeal. ‘The idea of the church itself, of an esoteric 
band of Christians amid the temptations of the world, bound 
together by rules of discipline as well as communion of soul, 
is full of grandeur and beauty. And the unity of this church 
is a sublime conception, on which the whole spiritual power of 
the Popes rested when they attempted to rule in peace and on 
the principles of eternal love. However perverted the idea of 
the unity of the church became in the Middle Ages, still who can 
deny that it was the mission of the church to create a spiritual 
power based on the hopes and fears of a future life? ‘The idea 
of a theocracy forms a prominent part of the polity of Calvin, 
as of Hildebrand himself. It is the basis of his legislation. 
fle maintained it long concealed in the bosom of the primitive 
church, and it was gradually unfolded, though in a corrupt form, 
by the Popes, the worthiest of whom kept the idea of a divine 
government continually in view, and pursued it with a clear 
knowledge of its consequences. And those familiar with the 
lofty schemes of Leo and Gregory, will appreciate their efforts 
in raising up a pewer which should be supreme in barbarous 
ages, and preserve what was most to be valued of the old civ- 
ilization? ‘The autocrat of Geneva clung to the necessity of a 
spiritual religion, and aimed to realize that which the Middle 
Ages sought, and sought in vain, that the church must always 
remain the mother of spiritual principles, while the state 
should be the arm by which those principles should be enforced. 
Like Hildebrand, he would, if possible, have hurled the terri- 
ble weapon of excommunication. In cutting men off from the 
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fold, he would also have cut them off from the higher privileges 
of society. He may have carried his views too far, but they 
were founded on the idea of a church against which the gates 
of hell could not prevail. Who can estimate the immeasurable 
influence of such an idea, which, however perverted, will ever 
be recognized as one of the great agencies of the world? <A 
church without a spiritual power, is inconceivable; nor can it 
pass away, even before the material tendencies of a proud and 
rationalistic civilization. It will assert its dignity when thrones 
and principalities shall crumble in the dust. 

Such are among the chief ideas which the fathers taught, 
and which have entered even into the modern institutions of 
society, and form the peculiar glory of our civilization. When we 
remember this, we feel that the church has performed no mean 
mission, even if it did not save the Roman Empire. The glory 
of warriors, of statesmen, of artists, of philosophers, of leg- 
islators, and of men of science and literature in the ancient 
world, still shines, and no one would dim it, or hide it from the 
admiration of mankind. but the purer effulgence of the great 
lights of the church eclipses it all, and will shine brighter and 
brighter, until the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head. ‘This is the true sun which shall dissipate the shadows 
of sgperstition and ignorance that cover so great a portion 
of the earth, and that shall bring society into a healthful 
glow of unity and love. 





ARTICLE VII. 
PULPIT ORATORY. 


[Intropuctory Notre. The author of the following article Was born in 
Georgia, Vt., a little town on Lake Champlain, which has furnished no less 
than eight ministers of the Gospel. His mother, a devotedly pious woman, 
died in his early life; but she had dedicated her son to God, and in due 
time, he became a new creature in Christ Jesus. He fitted for college in 
his native town at a country academy; entered and passed through the 
University of Vermont, without being affected by religious influences. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar; but there was still no 
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change in his purpose of life. In the spring of 1858, he returned for a 
few weeks to St. Albans, Vt., where he had commenced his professional 
study, without any especial reason for doing so. But God had a reason, 
It was during a season of revival. Daily morning prayer-meetings were 
held. He attended them. Ona day set apart by the church for fasting 
and prayer, his pastor took him by the arm and walked with him to his 
house. ‘To the inquiry, ‘‘Are you not more than usually interested on { 
the subject of religion 2” he replied, ‘*No; but I have shed more tears to- 
day, than before since my mother died.” His pastor urged him to go 
home to his room, and spend several hours with his Bible and in prayer. 
He agreed to do so In the evening he came to his pastor’s study. Ile 
had encountered fearful opposition, All his infidel readings, in which he 
had largely indulged in college, came flooding in upon his memory. Le 
asked himself, ** Is there any God?” The next morning in accordance 
with his wishes, his pastor requested prayers for him — It had been his pas- 
tor’s purpose to word the request thus: ‘* A young man motherless, dedi- 
cated to God in infancy and liberally educated, asks prayers for himself, 
Let us pray that he may become a minister of the Gospel.” — But the last 
sentence was accidentally omitted. On afterwards learning of this omission, 
Mr. Clark regarded it as entirely providential ; for he, then, had never 
dreamed of giving up his chosen profession, and it might have given him 
a fatal shock, had it been suggested. In a few days, the controversy was 
settled. Hle at once decided to go to Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he finished his course in Aug. 1861. Having been carly taught 
the Catechism, he naturally adopted thorough theological views. Ie soon 
received a call from the Congregational church in St. Johnsbury Centre, 
Vt., where, having been united in marriage to Miss Abby Fairchild of 
St. Albans, he labored with great fidelity and favor for about two gears, 
when an affectionate people were called to follow him to the grave. Ie 
was decided and fearless in his opinions, direct and earnest in his style, and 
energetic in his delivery; a workman that needed not to be ashamed. 
Ilis preaching was more and more upon heavenly things, was more and 
more fervent, till he passed away. Ile died April 25th, 1865, aged 30 
years. The following article was prepared for an Associational exercise, 
It will illustrate the man, no less than disclose his views of preaching ; 
and, as it will be seen, is upon a subject in respect to which he could speak 
understandingly.—Ebs. ] 


Ir is a question which has been much discussed among the 
writers on elocution, whether the bar, the senate or the pulpit 
furnishes the best field for the display of oratory. We do not 
propose to touch upon this question, but yet upon one which 
forms a branch of it. We ask, What characteristics does the 
pulpit, as distinguished from the other stand-points of the ora- 
tor, give to the preacher’s discourse? What is the nature of 
pulpit oratory, distinctively such ? 
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This is to be found in the end which it is designed to pro- 
duce; for an understanding of the end toward which it tends, 
and of the nature of the material upon which it works, gives 
the law for its method. 

The end of preaching we believe to be the promotion of the 
glory of God through the sanctification of human souls. And 
the question is, therefore, what kind of preaching tends most to 
produce this end? Ascertain this, and we know, at once, what 
is the character of pulpit discourse, and may, if we will, com- 
pare it with the discourse peculiar to other departments of 
oratory. 

By the instrumental agency of what kind of preaching are hu- 
man souls to be sanctified? This is our problem. Sanctification 
is the end, and it is obvious that different theories as to the nature 
of this process will give rise to different styles of preaching. 
But there are some things about it which are above question. 

Sanctification is a permanent state of the soul rather than a 
transient one. Sanctification is for eternity. Therefore that 
which is evanescent is, from the nature of things, excluded from 
the preacher’s discourse. No changes will he seek to produce 
in his hearers, that are not abiding. Short-lived efforts form 
no part of his work. He has gained nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, if the results of his discourse are only temporary. What 
of their effects is not endless is valueless. 

It is in this characteristic of the effect that it is to produce, 
that pulpit oratory, as we conceive, differs most widely from the 
other departments of oratory. If only his auditory is wrought 
upon to pass a vote, if from the judge or the jury a verdict can 
be extorted, or where mere recreation is the end, as is so much 
the case with that nondescript, the modern lyceum-lecture or 
literary address, if ‘the audience is entertained, though the very 
next day the mental states, which his eloquence produced, have 
vanished forever, though his hearers settle down permanently 
into the very opposite of these states, still the secular orator has 
triumphed. He has gained his end; a very different end from 
that which the sacred orator has to produce, only some one act. 
He seeks to produce not an act, but a life. 

Other orators may therefore make use of that which can be 
of little or no use to him. ‘They may use that which would be 
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a positive detriment to him. There is a law of mental and 
spiritual, as well as of physical action and reaction. Exaltation 
is followed by depression. So while the orator, whose end is 
necessarily a transient one, may, for the purpose of attaining 
that end, produce exaltation and excitement, he, whose end is 
defeated by the subsequent inevitable depression, can not. The 
production of anything which can properly be called excite- 
ment is therefore a positive hindrance to the preacher in his 
work. Not that he is not to kindle emotion, not that he is not 
to arouse feeling, but that he is not to do this except as they 
will influence permanently the state of the soul. 

The preacher, then, needs a correct psychology. Ile needs 
to know very thoroughly the laws of the human soul. He 
must understand what of the elements of it can be turned to 
permanent uses, and what is only transient ; to what part of the 
complex man his appeal must be addressed to produce abiding 
effects. To point out this for him is the business of mental 
science, and to make himself familiar with the results of a true 
mental science, is one of the essential prerequisites of his pre- 
paratory study. 

Now all agree that what produces the most even flow of 
right action is a deep and abiding sense of duty. Only 
awaken this sentiment and turn it upon your side, and the work 
is done. All are familiar with Mr. Webster’s eloquent exposi- 
tion of the omnipresence of duty, in the most celebrated of his 
jury addresses. Get this conviction inwrought into the soul, 
that duty is omnipresent, and then enlighten that soul as to 
what duty is, and you produce that permanent state of right 
acting, which sanctification implies. This, then, is the main 
scope of the, preacher’s work. Here is ample room and verge 
enough for all his efforts. He will accustom his hearers to the 
words, * you ought,” and to hear them in a way as if that 
ended the matter. ‘ You ought” will be a finality. 

This, no doubt, will make preaching somewhat didactic. It 
will be instructive, demonstrative of Christian duty, doctrinal, 
inasmuch as it is out of Christian doctrines that Christian duties 
grow; and therefore doctrinal not for doctrine’s own sake, but 
for the sake of demonstrating the duty; of laying a sure 
foundation for it. A calm, clear, but conclusive and forcible 
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proof of what the requirements of God are, which is but an- 
other phrase for the duty of man, must engross a great part of 
the preaching which results in the sanctification of men. And 
that, because the sentiment of duty is the most powerful and 
the most steady of the sentiments of the soul. 

Men continue to act more patiently and more persistently, 
when moved by this sentiment, than when moved by any other. 
Awaken this in the soul, and you have launched the man out 
upon a current which will bear him onward. Your influence 
over him has not ceased with the sound of your words, but it 
abides. A gush of emotion, a flood of feeling soon flows away. 
Its effects were only transitory, but a conviction of duty is 
remorseless. It follows the man everywhere. It is in their 
calm, but serious and deep convictions of right and wrong, that 
you have any security for the permanent right conduct of men. 
It is the preaching that creates these, which forms intelligent, 
reliable, everyday Christians, as distinguished from those of 
revival seasons alone; and these are not created by the same 
preaching which greatly awakens the emotions, or excites the 
feelings. 

To illustrate: Will not a man whose object it is to secure the 
largest possible collection, to be taken up immediately at the 
close of his discourse, and another whose aim is habits of sys- 
tematic liberality in giving, in his hearers, discourse in very 
different ways? But it is an effect most akin to the latter, that 
the preacher of the Gospel wishes to produce. 

There is a place, a wide place for fervor and glow and emo- 
tion ; for, mere intellectual conviction is cold, and perhaps life- 
less, but after all, as we conceive the nature of the material 
upon which the preacher works, these are not the chief things ; 
and he is ever to be on his guard that he does not make them 
such. ‘There is a spiritual law analogous to that in accordance 
with which a fever is followed by a chill; and it is worth some 
preachers’ while to take care lest their desire to produce a pres- 
ent effect induce them to throw their hearers into a fever. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that preaching directed to the 
unregenerate, forms an exception to this rule, if in the main it 
be sound. Regeneration being an instantaneous act, and 
differing thus from sanctification, which is a progressive one, 
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the two, as to the method of proclaiming them, are not in the 
same category. To persuade a man to repent of sin, or accept 
offered mercy and salvation, you may address him as does the 
orator, urging an assembly to pass a vote; you may kindle his 
emotion and awaken his feeling. You have the same scope for 
your eloquence, that any other speaker has who desires to work 
up his audience to a single act. 

Probably impassioned discourse has a wider field in address- 
ing the unconverted, than in preaching to those already of the 
household of faith ; and this, too, the more because they are less 
influenced by the sentiment of duty. But yet even here, the 
rule for the preacher is not that for the mere secular orator. 
lor is it a merely transient effect that he is to produce? For 
the sake of persuading a sinner to declare himself upon 
the Lord’s side to-night, may the preacher arouse his fears, 
work upon his sympathies, awaken his feelings, excite his hopes, 
cut him loose from the control of his calm, deliberate reason, 
be satisfied with what he induces him to do to-night ? 

What is regeneration? Though instantaneous, it is the 
beginning of a new life; not so much the conclusion of, as the 
entrance upon a new life. It is a part of, and the first part in 
sanctification itself; and is, therefore, in the main, to be pro- 
duced by the same kind of preaching. He who tries to pro- 
duce regeneration, tries to produce a permanent effect, and 
therefore everything that can be called excitement, that is, 
which from the law of mind and spirit must be followed by 
reaction, must be avoided by the preacher. What this is, it is 
his business to know enough of mental philosophy to under- 
stand. Not all feeling or emotion is of this nature, but some 
is, and while such may be used by the secular, it can not be by 
the sacred orator. 

See what kind of preaching Christ used towards the uncon- 
verted: “If any man come unto me, let him sit down first and 
count the cost.” He wanted no impulsive, emotional choice, 
but a calm, deliberate, a consenting determination to be his, 
No gush of mere feeling would bring a man to him. And 
that preaching by the ministers of Christ, which secures a real, 
rather than an apparent success, however awakening of emo- 
tion it may be, must be such as to lead the sinner to action 
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only after having converted the soul. It must reach and affect 
his most deep-seated and abiding convictions. Ile must be led 
up to a choice which carries with it the whole man, the calm, 
deliberate reason, as well as the awakened sympathies. If 
not, then the work must be done over again. The sinner must 
go over upon the Lord’s side to stay ; and he can not do that, till 
his deliberate judgment, profound convictions, and determined 
purpose, as well as his quick feelings, go with him. The 
production of regeneration, no less than of sanctification, is 
the production of a permanent state, and must be yrounded 
on what, from the nature of the soul, is most permanent in it, 
and that is not, so to speak, its heated part. 

So fundamental is this principle in preaching, that we suggest 
by way of query, whether their different theories of the per- 
manency of the state introduced by regeneration, is not enough 
alone to account for, and is not the real reason of, the differ- 
ence which has been so long remarked between the revival 
scenes of different denominations of Christians? It is certainly 
the fact, that excitement of fecling and great emotional activity 
are most cultivated among those denominations which do not 
look upon fegeneration as of necessity a permanent change, the 
regenerate of to-day being perhaps unregenerate again by the 
day after to-morrow ; and that revivals are looked upon with 
confidence, among the denominations that hold a different theory 
of regeneration, in proportion as they are characterized by an 
absence of all excitement, but by deep, though calm serious- 
ness. 

The preacher then will derive aid from the manuals of ora- 
tory, only as he understands what is the characteristic difference 
between his discourse and that of other public speakers. He 
is laboring for permanent effect alone, and he must never sacri- 
fice his end to any more transient success. He will probably 
enough find that the law of his end rigidly forbids him not only 
from the adoption of some of the principles and methods, but 
also from the cultivation of some of the graces of orators of 
another class. The affording of a present pleasure, unless it 
contribute to future influence over his hearers, is an end aside 
from his great aim. That is future and permanent effects 
alone. 
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All ornamentation attracting the eye away from that which it 
adorns ; all flights of eloquence, admired for themselves alone, 
for their form rather than their substance, are for other orators 
than him. His discourse is like his spirit, serious, earnest, 
straight-forward, with no by-play among the graces, aiming 
with a single eye at the cultivation of an abiding and deep 
Christian sentiment among his hearers. There is warmth and 
glow and fervor, but the steady, hearty glow of a sea-coal fire. 
His mark is the conscience of the hearer, and travel through 
what path he will, this he must reach; not the intellectual 
alone, but the moral through the intellectual, the conscience 
through the reason, action, because it is right. His success is 
not an audience hushed, with bated breath, lest they lose one of 
his eloquent words ; not the countenance lit up with admiration, 
or suffused with tears which he has bid magnetically to flow, but 
a church under the control of intelligent and steady Christian 
principle, doing, day by day, in the eyes of a gainsaying 
world, the works of righteousness. 

That is the most successful preaching upon which the hear- 
ers most practice year after year. That preaching which 
makes the sharpest discrimination between right and wrong; 
which insists most strongly upon the authority of the law of 
God; which binds men with chains of moral conviction, and 
carries with it the deliberate judgment; which deals most with 
principles, and so takes not a man by storm for an hour, but 
makes conquest of him for the remainder of his days; too 
earnest to be prosy ; calm, but not dull ; aiming to produce per- 
manent change in the moral state of men. This makes the 
work of the sacred very different from that of the secular ora- 
tor, but gives most promise of attaining the sole end of 
preaching : God glorified by sanctified souls. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THEOLOGY IN POLITICS: AN ANALYTICAL 
ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue political notions of a famous preacher and platform ora- 
tor have already illustrated many things to thoughtful persons. 
A multitude of pens have pointed the moral. Tow powerless 
popular teachers and leaders are, after all, in a country where 
opinion is at the foundation of every thing, when they palpably 
go amiss, was even superficially obvious. How strong indi- 
vidual conviction and independent views are in a land of com- 
mon schools was anew made very plain. But no less plain that 
aman of noble sympathies and most effective eloquence for the 
cause of the people and of liberty and human rights will still 
be admired and listened to in a republic, notwithstanding a clear 
variation of judgment on a vital and foremost point in public 
policy. If any have been accustomed to confound wit and 
beauty of speech and humane sentiments with all sound think- 
ing, they have been instructed by this escapade. 

Perhaps it was never clearer in any other case that logical 
and theological error begets uncertain political courses. The 
most of us have some recollection of a great outcry not long 
since about politics in religion. ‘There may be need of a coun- 
ter caveat against unsound theology in politics. Our brilliant 
Brooklyn orator having furnished large occasion for the first, 
now illustrates the second. All his errors of thinking and 
teaching, in both kinds, grow out of a lack of that theological 
thoroughness which he has often ridiculed and denounced, and 
which is sure at last to repay him who abuses and assails it; a 
lack also, we need not omit to say, touching one who has be- 
come public property, in his mind itself. 

A sermon preached sometime before the Cleveland letter, 
furnishes ready specific illustrations. The text was: ‘ Over- 
come evil with good.” The preacher had the unchanged rebels 
of the South in his eye. The huge assumption is quietly made 
that undiscriminating leniency exhausts the meaning of “good.” 
So in his address at the May anniversaries before the American 
Missionary Association, to which we listened as a bright and 
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enjoyable speech in spirit and style, there was the same fallacy, 
The Gospel of forgiveness, as the only cure for the South, the 
old simple Gospel of God’s love for sinners, was urged ; for- 
giveness as the first and main thing, bathing rebellion in clem- 
ency, with a most marvellous omission of the requirement of re- 
pentance and heartfelt submisssion to law, was his burden. 

In this sermon occurs the following passage, taken from the 
Independent, which contains its central fallacy : 


‘¢T know men say that forgiveness ought to be conditioned on re- 
pentance. Please tell me where you find that doctrine. Shall I 
find it where it says: ‘If thy brother trespass against thee seven 
times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, 
I repent; thou shalt forgive him? gut that does not say that 
you shall not forgive him if he does not repent. And I ask those 
that attempt to justify their unforgiveness to listen. ‘If thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him.’ It does not say that when your ene- 
my is reconciled to you, when he has come to you and repented, 
then you are to feed him; it says that while he is yet your enemy 
you are to feed him. ‘If he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ This kind of conduet will 
strike him with a remorse so pungent that it shall burn out the 
dross, and leave only the pure gold of a better life. 

*¢ But let us go back to the teaching of our Saviour, which formed 
a part of our preliminary service. ‘* Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thiae enemy ; but 
I say unto you, Love your enemies.’ ‘Take notice of that word. 1 
will not construe it in the narrow sense of personal affection. ‘Take 
it in the large sense of benevolent love. Interpret the command as 
enjoining upon you the duty of exercising benevolent dispositions, 
kindly, well-wishing, genial thoughts and feelings toward your ene- 
mies. ‘Bless them that curse you.’ Men say: ‘That man is a 
wicked man, and has behaved hatefully to me; and still behaves 
hatefully to me; and I can not forgive him: I am not called to. If 
he will lay aside his wickedness, I will forgive him; I do not wish 
him any harm; but I can not forgive him so long as he persists in 
his present course.’ Now Christ says, ‘ Love that man, bless him, 
pray for him, though he has despitefully used you, and is actually 
persecuting you; and you are to do it, that you may be the child of 
your heavenly Father, and that you may be in his likeness. You are 
the agent that is to work a moral change in the man; and your for- 
giveness, your lenity, your great-mindedness, your goodness, heaped 
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on him, are the instruments which God has placed in your hands by 
which to change him. Nothing breaks a child’s heart so quick as 


not treating him as he deserves.’ ” 


It is not more manifest that the preacher here flies in the face 
of ‘Scripture in the previous verse of Luke: “ If thy brother 
trespass against thee rebuke him; and if he repent forgive 
him ;” than it is that he flies in the face of experience. Have 
there never been any instances of children abusing leniency, and 
taking advantage of forbearance? The heart of an already 
penitent child will be broken by not treating him as he de- 
serves ; that of an inpenitent child all the world knows, can not 
be counted on to yield to mere kindness and demission of jus- 
tice. God says once in Scripture that his people would be 
melted at the recollection of his tenderness with them after they 
should repent, but he says also: ‘* Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” And as a speci- 
men of his own governmental regimens with an offending peo- 
ple, when under sore discipline, we have this with other exam- 
ples: “If they shall confess their iniquity and the iniquity of 
their fathers, with their trespass which they trespassed against 
me, and that they also have walked contrary unto me; and that 
I also have walked contrary unto them, and- have brought them 
into the land of their enemies; if then their uncircumcised 
hearts be humbled, and they then accept of the punishment of 
their iniquity : then will I remember my covenant with Jacob, 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham will I remember; and I will remember the land.” 
This was a holy Old Testament administration of mercy on 
conditions, under a covenant which could only be made good 
to any particular generation of the descendants of the fathers 
with whom the covenant was made, if they fulfilled the con- 
ditions, and it tallies with the instructions of Christ, and is a 
safer guide in public affairs than the hasty and mistaken gene- 
ralizations of the sermon. 

Let us analyze this subject of forgiveness. The word is a 
popular one of no very exact meaning. And, unquestionably, 
for God to forgive and for man to forgive are two different 
things, constantly confounded, with the uttermost unconscious- 
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ness of a distinction that is obvious at a glance. Some pro- 
fessed theologians even, all of whom Mr. Beecher is wont to 
attack as useless refiners, lagomachists, do not seem to have 
thought it out. 

1. In man’s forgiveness the chief thing is the softening and 
surrender of exasperated personal feeling. In God’s there is 
nothing of this at all. Our personal feelings when excited, are 
in a measure selfish. God has nothing of the kind. And 
when he forgives there is no change in personal feeling what- 
ever; while when we forgive, in almost all cases, this is the 
whole of it. For we simply can not, for the most part, do 
more. As to wrong, as wrong, we can not at all, save by our- 
selves doing wrong. 

2. God’s forgiveness is just the proper remission of the pen- 
alty of sin, as sin; and in this sense man has no power to for- 
give. The differential of the two kinds of forgiveness is two 
distinct elements having nothing in common. ‘This sense is 
** governmental,” not moral. And it is not only the highest, 
it is the proper sense of the word. All other is derived and 
diminutive, having less extent. It were well if, by way of dis- 
tinction between forgive and pardon, the latter word were con- 
fined to this sense, and the former were used only for ceasing to 
feel resentment. Perhaps theology will some time carry this 
distinction into language; the tendency of usage is to it, and 
there is foundation for it stated in Webster’s Dictionary. ‘ For- 
giveness, Synonym.” 

** Forgiveness is Anglo Saxon, and pardon Norman French. 
Forgive points to inward feeling and supposed alienated affection ; 
when we ask forgiveness we primarily seek the removal of anger. 
Pardon looks more to outward things or consequences.” 

‘« Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet.”—Shak. 
**What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before Him reverent, and there confess 
Ilumbly our faults, and pardon beg.”— Milton. 

3. In neither human nor divine forgiveness is the giving up 
of a just judgment of sin, as wrong, properly included. This 
would be moral and the culmination of wrong. Never is sin 
as such, or wrong as such the subject of man’s forgiveness, for 
this is not the subject of wounded personal feeling at all. [Re- 
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sentment as personal is against injury as personal. Man has no 
jurisdiction over sin as such; no power to remit penalty. 
Over wrong as such, to reverse correct moral judgments, what 
being in the universe has jurisdiction? Clearly distinct, in the 
simplest analysis, both from personal feeling on account of in- 
jury, and from the function of a governor to hold amenable to 
penalty for wrong done, is a just moral judgment of right and 
wrong on themselves. When God remits all penalty, he yet 
retains all his ethical estimate of the sin pardoned utterly un- 
changed. So does a good man when he gives up resentment 
or his claim to requital for wrong done him. An erring child 
forgiven is blamed sti!l for his transgression by any parent who 
deserves the name righteous. <A sinner pardoned is eternally 
blamed by God. For moral distinctions are so immutable as 
to be ineffaceable. 

It is very true that many persons give up their moral judg- 
ment of iniquities when they give up their personal resentment 
for the wound or harm these iniquities had caused themselves ; 
which only shows it is doubtful whether they ever had any 
moral judgment to be respected at all, anything more than self- 
ish anger at harm or exhibited enmity. Just so many parents 
seem to suppose that when they forgive the injury of a child’s 
act which was at once both injurious and sinful, this is all that 
is necessary, and never send their child to God to seek the 
other and real forgiveness for it as sin, which only shows they 
do not consider whose it is really to forgive. 

4, Men are also called to pardon in a sense analogous to that 
in which God does, but not the same. In the family, in 
society, and in the state we hold offenders liable to conse- 
quences or penalties for transgression which we can remit, for 
cause. To certain effects upon their relations and upon public 
opinion, men are subject for sin, even, but not to its proper 
penalty. And everybody knows the difference between remis- 
sion in these cases, and forgiveness as a matter of feeling. 
And everybody can see that while neither is real pardon, be- 
stowed by a moral governor over wrong, which belongs only 


to God, the conditions on which each can be justly bestowed 
differ. 
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(a) Real pardon is never granted without repentance ; never 
goes before it, only follows. God never forgives the uncon- 
verted, those who still hate right and hate him. 

(4) Remission of domestic, social, or state penalties, being 
analogous, has analogous conditions. They are like, though 
not the same. A son who continues an enemy to the family, a 
neighbor who is a pest in the community, an unchanged rebel 
to the state is not the proper subject of restoration. To grant 
it is mischievous and unrighteous. It were not only to treat 
him as he does not deserve, but all the obedient and loyal as 
they do not deserve, and righteous loyalty as it does not 
deserve. It could not be expected to soften his heart, but to 
harden theirs. 

On the other hand personal ill-will to our enemies is to be 
given up without conditions. This is simply and only because 
it is wrong. It can never in any conceivable case do us or 
others any good. We have no right to the feeling at all. We 
must give it up, not in order to make enemies repent, but even 
if they never repent to all eternity. And the Saviour’s direc- 
tions, wofully misapplied in the extract from the sermon, apply 
only to this case, not to the other cases. If our brother tres- 
pass against us over and over again, and come every time and 


99 


say, “I repent,” as may be expected of a “ brother,” we must 
return love for his injury, simply because love is the sum of 
duty and goodness, without reference to what we believe about 
his sincerity in what he says, when he repeats the trespass so 
often, or about his obtaining forgiveness for the sin couched in 
his trespass, or not. 

Now if anybody who sees these distinctions can draw from 
the requirement upon persons to give up wrong feeling the 
conclusion that rebels under a national government are to be 
restored and “ reconstructed” without any sort of repentance or 
mollification of their ferocious disloyalty, then Mr. Beecher 
is right. It is enough for men who can understand a distinc- 
tion well taken to state it. Popular orators are under temptation 
to sneer at logic and metaphysics. But it is always found that 
they are stronger with the world after all on the side of truth 
and right, than mere humanitarian rhetoric that traverses just 


thinking and sound policy. The sermon was simply a blunder 
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in theology. To stand for justice, and to treat men who are incor- 
rigible as they deserve works beneficent moral changes when 
indiscriminating moon-struck lenieney fails. The duties of be- 
nevolence to sinners and secessionists are always binding, and 
good men and patriots discharge them in all charities, but to 
maintain law, and distinguish disloyalty by retribution is a duty 
of the profoundest benevolence also. Christian men, full of all 
love and nobleness have been praying these years, in the very 
spirit of the one hundred and forty third Psalm: Of thy 
merey cut off our enemies and destroy all them that afflict our 
souls !” and in the same spirit they are called to pray and act 
still. 

In his Fort Sumter oration, which Mr. Beecher has seldom 
surpassed for mere eloquence, though it attracted less notice 
than other great oratorical efforts of his, because the papers con- 
taining it, and the public mind as weli, were full of the assas- 
sination, that occurred the night after its delivery, he said : 


{ 


‘ Let no man misread the meaning of this unfolding flag! It 
says, ‘Government has returned hither.’ It proclaims, in the name 
of vindicated government, peace and protection to loyalty ; humilia- 
tion and pains totraitors. There may be pardon, but no concession. 
There may be amnesty and oblivion, but no honeyed compromises. 
The nation to-day has peace for the peaceful, and war for the tur- 
bulent. ‘The only condition of submission is, not to be forgiven 
beforehand, as rebels, more turbulent now than on that 14th of 
April, a year ago, and as mistaken Union men demand, but to sub- 
mit! No cheap exhortations to forgetfulness of the past will do. 
God does not stretch out his hand, as he has for four dreadful years, 


that men may easily forget the might of his terrible acts.” 
And of the leaders and chief conspirators, he then said : 


* A day will come when God will reveal judgment, and arraign 
at his bar these mighty miscreants; and then every orphan that 
their bloody game has made, and every widow that sits sorrowing, 
and every maimed and wounded suflerer, and every bereaved heart, 
in all the wide regions of this land, will rise up and come before the 
Lord to iay upon these chief culprits of modern history their awful 
witness. And from a thousand battle fields shall rise up armies of 
airy witnesses, who, with the memory of their awful sufferings, shall 
confront the miscreants with shrieks of fieree accusation : and every 
pale and starved prisoner shall raise his skinny hand in judgment. 
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Blood shall call out for vengeance, and tears shall plead for justice, 
and grief shall silently beckon; and love, heart-smitten, shall wait 
for justice, Good men and angels shall ery out, * How long, O Lord, 
how lone wilt thou not avenge r And then these guiltiest and most 
remorseless traitors, caught up in black clouds, full of voices of 
vengeance and lurid with punishment, shall be whirled aloft and 
plunged downward forever and ever, in an endless retribution ; 
while God shall say: *'Thus shall it be to all who betray their coun- 
try,’ and all in heaven and upon the earth will say, ‘Amen’ !” 

To be sure, along with this was a more exuberant and roseate 
picture of the new era to begin with that day. The military over- 
throw of treason and slavery was held up as the same with the 
restoration of universal loyalty. * ‘To drop the musket” was the 


same as “to return to allegiance.” Ile congratulated the Presi- 


dent, so soon to sink in his blood, on beholding “the auspicious 
consummation of the national unity.” He charged the banner 
reérected over the ruined fortress: ‘“ Tell the air that not a 
spot now sullies thy whiteness. A race set free! a nation re- 
deemed!” * Let us pray for the quick coming of reconciliation 
and happiness under this common flav 1” Ife declared the des- 
truction of ** class-interests :” «deadly doctrines have been purg- 
ed away in blood !” * the industry of the Southern States is re- 
generated, and now rests upon a basis that never fails to bring 
prosperity,” * the South, no longer a land of plantations, but of 
farms, will fin-l no hindrance to the spread of education, 
schools, books and papers, churches,” ete., ** the leaders are 
swept away ;” “from the day the sword cut off the cancer, (the 
South) began to find her health. What then shall hinder the 
rebuilding of this republic ? The evil spirit Is Cast out: why 
should not this nation cease to wander among tombs cutting 
itself ;”? all which, as description or prophecy, the most exhilar- 
ant optimism of Mr. Seward could hardly excel. And nothing 
could be worse, for the interests of truth and right and of the 
nation than to have the shallow and erroneous theology which 
is its parent universally accepted. But our object in these crit- 
icisms has been logical and theological rather than political. It 
can not be successfully maintained in reply to them, as is alleg- 
ed in other questions of doctrine, that the analogy from human 


government misleads. The analogy here seems the other way, 
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from the divine government to the human. We can not carry 
it so far as to claim that there shall be reparation in behalf of 
traitors before forgiveness. But we may at least claim that 
there shall be repentance, not spiritual repentance as of the sin 
of rebellion in the sight of God, but of the wrong of rebellion 
toward the nation and toward men. We may insist on the 


antlogy, for Mr. Beecher does also; first claiming, with won- 


derful confusion of thought, that God bathes and attracts all 
sinners, ever so hardened as they may be, in the same element 
of love which he pours upon holy angels and saints, and then 
teaching that in the spheres of society and government we shall 


du likewise. We decline to believe the theology. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE PRAYING, WITIL THE ANOINTING, THAT SAVES 
THE SICK: AN EXEGESIS. 


‘Is any sick among you? Let him eall for the elders of the church; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick; and the Lord shall raise him 
up; and if he have committed sins they shall be forgiven him.”—James 
v. 14, 15. 

Aut admit that this is a very extraordinary passage. It was 
probably the occasion of the Papal sacrament of extreme une- 
tion; though that is totally different from the anointing with 
oil as here prescribed. Extreme unction is never administered 
till the sick person is supposed to be at the point of death; so 
that a spiritual benefit alone can be expected from the cere- 
mony; which in reality serves merely as an opiate to the con- 
science, both of the dying and the living. 

But let us see if we can throw light upon this obscure pas- 
save. We learn from ancient history, as well as from the in- 
spired word, that pure olive oil was accounted nutritious, 
healthful, and medicinal. The quality and the value of that oil 
depended very much on the time of gathering the fruit, and on 


the manner of preparing it. 
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In order to extract the oil, the fruit was bruised in a mortar, 
or ground in a mill, or trodden by the feet. The beaten oil 
was made by bruising the fruit in a mortar. Exodus xxvii. 
20, also xxix. 40; Levit. xxiv. 2, and Numbers xxviil. 5. And 
this pure oil was much used in culinary preparations. Wheat 
boiled in it was a common dish in Syria. [Lasselquist speaks of 
bread baked in olive oil as peculiarly nourishing. And Faber 
mentions that eges fried in olive oil are a favourite dish with 
Saracens and Arabians. 

And it was probably on account of the common use of oil in 
food that the meat offerings, Levit. ii. 4; vi. 15; vin. 26; 
Num. vii. 19, were mixed with oil. 

This oil was also used for anointing the body after a bath, as 
giving the skin a smooth and comely appearance, This was 
the practise of Egyptians, Jews, Greeks and Romans. Those 
also who ran for the civic crown at the Olympic games anointed 
themselves with it to give elasticity to their limbs, that so they 
might win the prize and be crowned amidst the applause of 
their countrymen. 

Besides, there is much to be said of the use of this oil fore 
medicinal purposes among the ancients. Josephus, Ant. 17. 
6; § 5, mentions it as among the remedies employed in the case 
of Herod, who was immersed in an oil-bath. Celsus, de Wede- 
cina 2: 14,17; and 3: 6, 9, 19, 22; and 4: 2, speaks of 
the use of this oil in fevers and other diseases as applied by 
friction. Pliny, 15: 4, 7; and 25: 3, 4, says that * olive oil 
is good to warm the body and fortify it against cold; and also 
to cool the heat of the head; and for many other purposes.” 

Oil mixed with wine was used externally and internally by 
the soldiers of J¢lius Gallus in a time of disease. And this 
compares well with the use of it as made by the ood Samari- 
tan, in the ease of the man who went down to Jericho and fell 
among thieves, Luke x. 34. The prophet [saiah alludes to the 
like use of oil in medical treatment. Isaiah i. 6. And thus 
a fitting symbol, so to speak, if not an efficient remedy, was 
furnished for Christ’s disciples in the miraculous cures which 
they were enabled to perform. Thus in Mark vi. 13, when 


they were sent forth by two and two, having power over un- 


’ 
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clean spirits, they “ cast out many demons, and anointed with 
oil many that were sick and healed them.” 

With a similar intention it was probably enjoined by James 
in the passage under consideration; and, as it appears, was 
practised by ancient Christians in general, in the first centuries 
of Christianity. An instance of cure by this means is mention- 
ed by Tertullian ad Scap. ch. 4. The medicinal use of oil is 
mentioned in the Mishna, and it shows how common was this 
practise in medicine by the Jews. 

But says Bloomfield, in loco: ‘ That oil is highly salutary in 
various disorders will not prove that it is here ordered by James 
asa medical means; for, from the Gospels, Mark vi. 13, and 
other places, we learn that this was used by the disciples in con- 
junction with miraculous power. Nay, our Lord himself con- 
descended te employ certain symbolical media, so to speak, in 
working miracles.” 

In accordance with that remark of Bloomfield, it will be per- 
ceived that in the case of the blind man, John ix. 6, Jesus 
made clay and anointed his eyes, saying: ‘Go wash in the 
pool of Siloam.” ‘ And he went, and washed, and came see- 
ing.” ITfow can we suppose that there was any power in the 
clay? Was it not as a mere symbol that it was employed? So 
vil in this passage of James seems to be used as a mere symbol 
of healing. For it is said expressly, ‘*That the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick” ; and that * if he have committed sins 
they shall be forgiven him.” It was the Lord’s miraculous 
power that raised the sick. It was done through the faith of 
miracles. 

There is abundance of evidence in both Testaments that vari- 
ous miracles were wrought through certain symbolical media 
that could really have had no influence in producing the mar- 
vellous results ; as for instance the sounding of raras’-horns in 
prostrating the walls of Jericho; the washing of Naaman, the 
Syrian leper, in the Jordan; the healing of Hezekiah through 
the lump of figs; and the brazén serpent, a look upon which 
was attended with the cure of those who had been bitten by 
fiery serpents. In all such cases these media were symboli- 
cally employed. 


Enough has been said to prepare us to understand the use of 
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oil in this passage of James. As the ancients used oil medicin- 
ally, this furnished a suitable occasion for the symbolical use of 
it when the elders of the church were to pray for a miraculous 
cure, and accordingly Bloomfield says: **Upon the whole it in- 
volves the least difficulty to suppose that by the healing in 
question is meant preternatural healing; otherwise the strong 
expressions, 4 27% 77> =fatzws, z74., must be taken with a lim- 
itation. And there can be little doubt, that in the next genera- 
tion, the thing became a solemn religious ceremony, compre- 
hending a symbolieal rite, the use of which tended to produce 
the blessing prayed for.” . 

And Dr. Scott has this sensible remark upon the subject : 
“It can not be supposed that these miraculous cures could be 
performed at all times; but there seems to have been some im- 
pression on the mind of the person who wrought the miracle and 
a peculiar exercise of faith.” 

Bengel also, in his Gnomon of the New Testament, in re- 
marking upon James v. 14, 15, says: 


** What Christ had committed to the apostles, Mark vi. 15, was 
afterward continued in the church even after the apostles’ times ; and 
this very gift, remarkably simple, conspicuous, and salutary, contin- 
ued longer than any other.” See an instance in Macarius p. 272. 
** And Ephraem Syrius has a remarkable testimony to the like effect. 
James clearly assigns the application of this oil to the presbyters, 
who were the ordinary ministers. This was the highest faculty of 
medicine in the church; as in 1 Cor, vi., we have its highest judi- 
cial order. O happy simplicity! interrupted and lost, through un- 
belief! For such the Latin church has its extreme unction, and the 
Greek its e7//atv. From the foree of experience they assign 
much less eflicacy in restoring health to this mystery or sacrament, 
than James does to the apostolic usage. Whitaker very forcibly 
says against Durwus: ‘ Let them use oil who are able by their 
prayers to obtain recovery for the sick ; let those who can not do 
this abstain from the empty sign.’ For the only design of that an- 
ointing originally was miraculous healing ; failing in which it is but 
an empty sign.” , 

These remarks of Bengel seem very forcible and appropriate 
to the case. Some persons will have it that if there were now 


extraordinary measures of faith in the persons anointing, and 
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those who are anointed, an extraordinary blessing might be 
obtained in this age in behalf of the sick. But we are not now 
called on to settle that question. But let it be carefully ob- 
served by all, that the saving of the sick, and the raising him 
up to health can not be ascribed to the oil, but to “ The prayer 
of faith.” 


ARTICLE X. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


«*« And he [the eunuch] went on his way rejoicing.”—Acls viii. 39. 
4 . . 2 


We find here a simple, natural and instructive incident. An ofli- 
eer, high in ravk, under Candace, the Ethiopean queen, is returniug 
home from Jerusalem. ‘The man is religiously inclined, and just 
now is in an inquiring state of mind, and so, while journeying in 


his private carriage, he reads the Seriptures. Philip, a devout man, 


and watching for opportunities to do good, is led by the Spirit and 
his own Christian heart, when he sees this man, to have religious 
conversation with him. Ile does not wait for an introduction, but 
in that easy way, common to a useful Christian, easy by use. he 
opens the matter of personal religion and faith in Christ. ‘The 
eunuch believes in the Lord Jesus, when he is fully presented, and 
at ouce is consecrated to Christ in baptism, just as the prophet, in 
the passage read, had said that Christ should * sprinkle mauy na- 
tious.” Then the eunuch ‘* went on his way rejoicing.” We have 
for a topic: 


The Joy of the Young Christian. 


I. Because he is a pardoned sinner. 

]lis conscience has troubled him; the Bible has troubled him: 
and the review of his life has troubled him. Now with pardon he 
feels that the blood of Jesus Christ has cleansed him from all sin. 
aud so he has peace with God. ‘The heavy load, long carried, is 
lifted by the gracious One, who says: ‘* Come unto me, all ye,” ete. 

IJ. Because he is at peace with himself. 

IIe has known his course of impenitence to be unsafe and sinful, 


and yet has persisted in following it, and all the while has con- 
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demned himself for doing it. He has been constantly saying: 
** What Ido I allow not.” Nowthis is all ended. He is not only 
reconciled to God, but to himself, and so may well go on his new 
way rejoicing. 

III. Because the Holy Spirit has ceased to strive with him. It 
has been the labor of the Spirit to convict him of his sins, to show 
him the only way of justification, and to portray before him the 
Judgment of the great day. All this has made the man’s heart as 
a battle field, from which peace and comfort fled. But now having 
yielded all that God demanded, the battle is ended, peace is declared, 
and the man may well go on his way of life rejoicing. 

IV. Because the terrors of the world to come are gone. 

These alarming words of God have been in his ear: ** Whatso- 
ever a man soweth,” ete., ** Every one shall give account,” ete., 


, 


Except ye repen‘*,” etc. Then comes often the thought that he may 
be close on the other world, and that all his future of joy depends 
on his living till he repents ; of which there is much doubt. These 
terrors he has in his mirth and prosperity and adversity. Very 
much of the time **a dreadful sound is in his ears.” But now re- 
penting and receiving Christ, all this is ended, and he may well 
rejoice. 

V. Because he has now a joyful, noble aim and end in view. 

Conversion enlarges the mind and heart of the man. Ilis 
worldly, narrow, selfish ends are exchanged for the universe as a 
field, and for Christ as a master. His life now takes hold on eter- 
nity, and feels ennobled by his new and wide-reaching relations, em- 
bracing the world to come. He has a new thought, that ‘* man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever,” and he is very 
happy in it. 


Tnfi rences and Use 8. 


1. No place is so much of a ‘ desert,” where Philip found the 
eunuch, that the Christian, like Philip, can not make it a fruitful 
field. 

2. To be studious of the Scriptures, though not understanding 
them, is a hopeful condition. 

3. Publicly professing Christ is a joyful thing. 

4, All of a life that is religious is joyful. 

a. It begins in joy. ‘* Go in peace, thy sins,” ete. 

b. It is continued in joy. * Shout for joy all ye that are,” ete. 
The lack of joy in a Christian is the lack of religion. 

c. The Christian life culminates in the joys of heaven. Ie comes 
home to Mount Zion with song and everlasting joy. 
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‘* Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.”—Aets xiii. 38, 39. 

Tue text is a clear statement of the doctrine of Justification, un- 
mistakably suggestive of the following analysis. 

I. Its nature and intent are judicial, meeting the demands of the 
divine government, and making the sinner just. ‘Those who have 
been legally tried at the bar of the highest court, found guilty, and 
sentenced to eternal punishment, are, by its provision, ‘ justified,” 
made legally just, and so absolved and discharged. It is the act of 
the judge, announcing and putting on record the decision of the 
court, Which both vindicates and honors the law, and unbinds the 
prisoner. But the transaction has this marked peculiarity that it is 
more than judicial, having in it the very essence of free and abouud- 
ing grace. For it is not the case of discharge on the ground of the 
vindicated innocence of the accused, nor on the ground of his mak- 
ing restitution. It is the case of discharge by the substitution of a 
Friend who is able and willing to bear all demands, the accused 
having been found guilty, and utterly unable to make restitution. 
Justification is, therefore, ‘‘ an act of God’s free grace, wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins and accepteth us as righteous in his sight, 
ouly for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us.”’ 

iI. The only ground of justification, the sole procuring cause, is 
the sacrificial death of Christ: ** Be it known unto you that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him, 
all that believe are justified.” The most reasonable, holy and 
benevolent law runs: ‘* The soul that sinneth it shall die.” The 
law, being a transcript of God’s character, fairly represents God’s 
estimate of the sinner, an accursed creature. The law demanding 
perfect obedience constantly, it is plain that the sinner can do no 
more at any time than what the law requires at that time, and so 
can never do anything to make restitution for past transgressions. 
Hlence the imperative need of an infinite Redeemer to take our 
place and make appointed and accepted satisfaction. 

III]. The means or process of justification is faith. ‘By him, 
all that believe are justified.” The sinner, truly believing God, 
and casting himself upon the divine promise, finds an answering 
response within him, the ** witness of the Spirit,” that he is justi- 
fied. This answers the full purpose of the declaration of acquittal 
by the judge in open court. It is better than a miraculous voice 
from the skies. All the faculties of the soul obey it. The law re. 
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laxes its grasp, the conscience abandofis the prosecution, and a sure 
and joyful hope springs eternal in the soul. 

IV. The results of justification are the “forgiveness of sins,” justi- 
fication ‘‘ from all things,” such as the law of Moses, whether 
ceremonial or moral, could never effect. We are justified and saved 
by grace. We are brought by the first act of faith, into a justified 
state, which is permanent, bringing all its glorious consequences. 
We are adopted into Christ’s family, have a vital union to him, 
which imparts life eternal. And how much is implied in that life 
eternal with Christ and God! Oh, the goodness of God! the 
happiness of the justified ! 


ARTICLE XI. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.— Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions. By Rorerr 
Soutn, D. D. In tive volumes. Vol. I. 8vo! New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866, 


One need read but a few of these discourses to detect the secret 
of their wide and sustained popularity, in this second century of 
their life. ‘They are full of weighty thought expressed in a vigor- 
ous, terse, and piquant style, and projected with the force of a 
thorough, downright earnestness. South’s mind was logical, ana- 
lytical, forensic, keen in its perceptions, taking the directest line to 
its objects, and bristling all over with genuine wit: in a word, es- 
caping, by a singular felicity, the dulness of his times in serious 
literature, he wrote in much the same way as the best of our 
moderr. didactic authors, if indeed we have any that can justly 
stand this comparison. 

His method is intellectual, not emotional or devotional. He sat- 
isfies the understanding, but not the heart; by which we, of course, 
do not mean that he always carries our convictions. He was a 
practiced polemic, and a close reasoner, but he opens no fountains 
of sensibility except the facetious. He moves on jin measured, afflu- 
ent, well-balanced, but never heavy periods ; is not metaphysical ; 
is never sentimental or fanciful; is never mystical ;never reminds 
you of Charles Auchester’s transcendental description of a chande- 
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lier in a dusky church—‘‘a mystery hung in circumambient nothing- 
ness.” He divides his sermons minutely, but naturally, and does 
not drag his ‘*heads” about as Achilles Hector’s. He sees the 
vices of society with a sagacious eye, and freely assails them, with 
courtiers and princes for his hearers as well as lesser folk. He is 
not much given to doctrinal discussion, but the old Calvinistic form- 
ations crop out very sharply in spots. If his audience gained not 
much spiritual nutriment or stimulation, they must have gathered 
a large amount of clearly cut ideas about religion and morals ; must 
have been conscious of a fine exercise of mental discrimination ; 
certainly could not have slept very much under such a fusillade of 
epigrammatic pyrotechnics as he was very prone to exhibit. 

South was a partizan of the religious and civil establishment of 
the kingdom under Charles II., under whom he wanted not occasion 
for saying the most caustic things he could level at the universal 
degradation around him. But this was not his only target. Born 
in Cromwell’s day, he had first sharpened his pen in the laudation 
of the Protector, but possibly without a deeper motive than to chime 
in with the then dominant side. We do not mean by this that he 
was a time-server, a place-hunter, for even down to his death in 
Queen Anne’s reign, he could never be persuaded to take the often 
offered mitre of an English bishop. But his hatred of the Puritans, 
however excited, became a passion. He never spares them nor their 
great chief. He hurls himself upon them with a dash which fairly 
takes you captive. His wit and raillery flashes about them like the 
chain-lightning around some granite mountain-peak. You know 
that it did not hurt them, so there is no call for pity. If the pyro- 
technist chooses thus to explode his rockets, it is a fine exhibition for 
the spectators. We would commend this doughty doctor, as a 
study, to such of our young enthusiasts as think that this subject is 
not yet worn out. If the Puritan development of Christian civili- 
zation is still to be cannonaded, let us have a regular gunnery prac- 
tice, with something harder than unbaked cakes. Pepys, the dia- 
rist, a contemporary of South, and of the same church, seems to 
have thought that even thus early the diversion did not pay. ‘*The 
business,” says he, “tof abusing the Puritans begins to grow stale, 
and of no use, they being the people that at last will be found the 
wisest.” 

But South deserves to be studied by our preachers for a loftier pur- 
pose than this. We do not recommend him as a model; yet many 
of his points are admirable. For this, we are glad that the River- 
side press is reproducing his works in its best style of mechanical 
execution. We hope the edition will have a sufficient sale to just 
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ify the energetic prosecution of the plan, by the same publishers, 
of issuing a library of standard British divines, in the same form, 
under Professor Shedd’s supervision, to the extent of some fifty or 
more volumes. Nothing in the book line could be worthicr of the 


capital and labor of our enterprising publishers. 


Z2.— History of the United States, from the Discove ry of the Amer- 
ican Continent. By Grorce Bancrorr. Vol. UX. 8vo. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1866. 


Tue first volume of this work was issued thirty-two years ago: 
one more is to complete the series. It has already taken its place 
among the best productions of the modern school of historical au- 
thorship. It is fortunate that this national work was undertaken by 
one of the ablest writers on national births and growths, a careful 
student of political science, himself practically versed in the art of 
statesmanship, and trained in that particular school of it which 
would help him, better perhaps than any other, to hold the bal- 
ances of judgment fairly among the questions which have demanded 
his inquiry. As a general fact, we think that his decisions and 
generalizations will stand the test of the study and thought of 
the future. 

There is something sublime in the winnowing and sifting pro- 
cesses of the human mind, as the ages wear on. The point where 
this makes itself particularly felt in the present volume, is the ele- 
vation to which Washington rises above the best of his associates, 
in masterly forecast and strength of understanding; as he is seen 
also to transcend many of illustrious name among them, in moral 
purity and patriotic consecration. There is no effort on the his- 
torian’s part to show this. It comes out irresistibly through the 
movement and the force of events, without the cheap appliances of 
wordy panegyric. We can not suppose that the author has any ob- 
ject to accomplish by damaging the military or civic fame of leading 
men of that day; but, by simply citing them as witnesses in their 
own case, he leaves not a few of them with less lustre glorifying 
their memories than he found them. If he has wrongly understood 
his witnesses, it has not been for lack of time to perfect his examina- 
tions, six years having elapsed since the publication of his eighth 
volume. Washington’s task, during those darkest days of our Rev- 
olution, 1776-1778, seems almost superhuman. Brave as were 
most of his subordinate commanders, not more than one or two of 
them were really fit for the conduct of a campaign; and some of 
them, as Sullivan, were stupid to a degree. Washington was the 
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subject of the most unprincipled cabals and plots, among such men 
as Conway, Gates, aud their flatterers, in which better men, as 
Schuyler, Mifflin, Wayne, were sometimes compromised. Congress 
even hung on his shoulders like a millstone. It is amazing to see 
them, out of regard to a blind popular clamor, putting more trust in 
such a brageart as Charles Lee, than in the Commander-in- 
Chief. While they expected every thing of him, they hampered his 
authority, and most lazily provided for his wants. ‘They were 
haunted with a fear that he might Cromwellize the government, if 
not kept in hand very tightly; yet even the Adamses were feverish 
for rapid military effects, praying, in their private letters, that 
Providence would in merey give them a hero equal to the 
times! On the floor of Congress, John Adams could say: ‘** In 
this house I feel myself to be the superior of General Washington” 
—not the first or the last time that a man has made a mistake in 
measuring his own girth. We have often been reminded in these 
pages, of the trials of President Lincoln in our late war. There 
were, in both these terrible conflicts, the same ambition, jealousies, 
and blunders of political and incompetent commanders, the same 
hurry to get through the struggle, the same patience demanded to 
guide the states safely to the end; and we are proug to add, the 
same substantial confidence of the masses of the people in their 
illustrious chiefs at the head of affairs, notwithstanding temporary 
appearances to the contrary. Cautious as he was compelled to be 
by the almost constant necessities of his situation, Washington was 
known to be as fearless as the rashest soldier, wheu personal daring 
and exposure were called for. The trust he inspired was deeply min- 
gled with a heroic admiration. His name had more power over the 
people of this laad, in the worst of those days, than Congress and 
all the other magnates combined, so safe is the innermost intuition 
of the public heart. 

Mr. Baneroft’s historical method and style are more than good. 
fis powers of graphie description and characterization are finely 
displayed iu his accounts of the crossing of the Delaware, the bat- 
tles of New Jersey, and those which directly preceded the surren- 
der of Burgoyne; and in his portraits of the Howes, Franklin, 
Chatham and Fox. — His historical criticism is clear; his disquisi- 
tions on the growth of American institutions, the settlement of our 
form of government, are concise and able. We see just how the 
state-rights difliculty sprung out of germs which were scattered into 
this nation in its earliest colonizing. What at last held its 
home exclusively at the South, was at first, and for a long while, 


the common sentiment of the whole land. It is inspiriting to trace 
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the steady development of our fundamental principles, through the 
reverses as well as successes of our arms, one excrescence after 
another sloughing off; to observe the deep grounding of our national 
fabric in the religious instincts of our fathers, to contemplate the 
utter impossibility of the task which our enemies undertook to ac- 
complish. Not only geographical dimensions were against them, 
but the course of civilization as well; and we may add, the’ pro- 
gress of the kingdom of heaven upon the earth. We rise from the 
perusal of this volume with a stronger faith that, out of all our 
present embarrassments and collisions, the same God will securely 
lead us, who led the men of the Revolution to peace and more than 
kingly empire. 

If we were to make any serious stricture on Mr. Bancroft’s treat- 
meut of his subject, it would be that occasionally he is tempted to 
become too antithetical for the severest truth, setting things in con- 
trast too sharply for the right historical shading, an error into 
which Lord Macaulay has so much fallen. Our author is a man of 
very positive opinions, and never flinches from their as positive ex- 
pression. We do not object to this under proper guards. But we 
would rather not have found (p. 501) so loose a person as Rousseau 
coupled, by ny tie, with Jonathan Edwards. The ‘“ religiosity” 
which, Mr. Baneroft thinks, they shared largely in common, we 
presume means only a susceptillity to quick impression from super- 
natural subjects, in which many another vile soul has partaken as 
deeply as did the libidinous Genevese. 


3.— Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law—the 
Wager of Battlhe—the Ordeal—Torture. By Henry C. Lea. 
Large 12mo. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1866. 


THESE essays are studies from the civil life of the Middle Ages. 
They aim to trace the attempts of that period of semi-civilization to 
elicit truth and adjudge justice through the methods above specified. 
In times when the present modes of sifting facts by careful judicial 
process were unknown and impossible, these shorter, more direct, 
but wofully superstitious and violent ways were hit upon to decide 
controversies. The **Wager of Law” would seem to have con- 
sisted mainly in the amount of hard swearing which could be ar- 
rayed in defence or accusation of a compromised person. These 
oaths were graduated to the nature of the questions at issue, and to 
the condition and standing of the parties, a certain number of com- 
purgators being required to establish a point according to the grade 


of the subject. If the crime of perjury was thought no more of in 
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those days than now, in high cireles and in low, not much progress 
towards ascertaining the truth would be likely, in many cases, to be 
made. It is to be hoped that the fear of purgatorial pains, if noth- 
ing more, operated some check upon false swearing. 

The **Wager of Battle” was the duel, in person, or by proxy, in 
which might stood a decidedly better chance than right, except as a 
guilty conscience rendered null the powers or the skill of the com- 
batant. ‘This is not to be confounded with the common duel, which 
then, as now, was the medium of repairing damaged honor, or 
inflicting retaliation for insult. The judicial combat was a very 
serious affair in theory, and a very absurd one in fact, as a 
great many serious frivolities still are, more especially in the 
ecclesiastical direction. Women and churchmen were exempted 
from these lists, but sometimes they waived their privilege and 
entered them in deadly earnest. Classes of persons and commun- 
ities employed professional champions to maintain their quarrels ; 
and by and by, almost every kind of dispute came under this 
arbitrament. The ‘‘ Ordeal” was the submission of disputed 
matters to such tests as boiling water, hot iron, fire, cold water, 
standing in constrained and exhausting postures to test the power 
of endurance, swallowing the eucharistic bread, the trial of the lot 
and of blood, and various other ingenious devices. This had a deep 
hold in the popular superstition, and at one time was universally in 
use. If the accused person sank in deep water, he was of course 
guilty. If he swam ashore, he sometimes was thrown back to try it 
again, until he went down from exhaustion, if not from crime. 
The ‘*Torture” was the culmination of persecuting, false conscien- 
tiousness’ and cruelty, the history of which will never be written, 
for language has no words in which to describe its atrocities. They 
are beyond the powers of human thought, though the melancholy 
facts of human experience. 

The author has treated these topics in the temper of a patient in- 
vestigator, and of a candid and charitable man. He gives the ori- 
gin of these institutions, for such they were; traces their develop- 
ment in different nations; describes their methods of administra- 
tion; discusses their growth and their decline, with the causes of 
their gradual disuse, and their relations to the then dominant church, 
and to the subsequent introduction of European jurisprudence. We 
can not speak too highly of the manner in which the essayist has 
done his work. It is not intended to be exhaustive, but to put the 
reader upon the right track of understanding the real philosophy 
and spirit of what is so foreign to our age, that we are in danger of 


widely mistaking its true conditions. Ile regards these aberrations 
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as not altogether the direct fruit of human malignancy: rather, to a 
large extent, as the blind gropings of ignorant, bewildered men, for 
a test of guilt and innocence which they needed, but knew uot how 
to find. We accept this construction as far as justice demands, 
with gravest abatements under the last topic discussed. The book 
is an excellent one to show us out of what Christian civilization 


sprung, and the great price with which it has been purchased. 


4.—A History of the (iipsies : with Specimens of the Gipsy 
Language. By Wacrer Simson. Edited with Preface, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, and a Disquisition on the Past, Present, and 
Future of Gypsydom. By James Simson. 12mo. New York: 
M. Doolady. London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1866. 


We confess to some surprise in reading this book. We had sup- 
posed that this erratic people numbered a few thousands of strolling 
mendicants, a sort of half-civilized Bedouin race hanging on to the 
skirts of society: but here we are told that there are some four 
millions of them in Europe and America alone; and that they are 
dispersed all over the globe, from ‘ farthest Ind” to the end of day- 
light, inclusive. We had regarded them as entitled to considerable 
antiquity ; but we now find that they were none other than the 
‘‘mixed multitude” which accompanied the Hebrew exode under 
Moses—straggling or disaffected Egyptians who went along to ven- 
tilate their discontent, or to improve their fortunes. That they 
have always been called Egyptians, whence the name, Gipsy, and 
have liked the pedigree, seems evident. We are not prepared to 
take issue with these authors on any of the points raised by them. 
Theories about the genesis of the Gipsies are very contradictory, as 
any one may see by turning to the notice of them in the New Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia. The subject in its present shape is novel, and we 
freely add, very sensational. 

The senior partner in the authorship of this book, was a Scotch- 
man, who made it his life-long pleasure to go a Gipsy hunting, to 
use his own phrase. Ile was a personal friend of Walter Scott, 
and published some fragments on this topic in Blackwood’s Magazine 
so early as 1817. Ilis enthusiasm was genuine, his diligence great, 
his sagacity remarkable, and his discoveries rewarding. Ile left 
these unpublished, and his editor has given them to the world with 
an equal amount of his own information and speculation. What 
ever may be thought of parts of these, the book is undoubtedly the 
fullest and most reliable contribution which our language contains 
upon the subject. If it overdoes the matter, as we suspect it does, 
a large residuum of valuable knowledge will well repay its perusal. 
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The Gipsy dialect, which appears to be substantially the same 
the world over, is singularly like the language of the Hindus, thus 
confirming the oriental origin of this people. Their appearance in 
Europe synchronises with about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Then they are represented as having been mostly wanderers, 
living in tents, or otherwise out of doors, subject to chiefs who 
called themselves earls, dukes, ete., after the titles of the magnates 
around them. ‘Their employment was, to a great extent, stealing, 
which was much the case also with most of those in that day who 
had skill or strength to do it. ‘Tinkering has always been an hered- 
itary business with them; hence, their Scottish name of Tinklers. 
They have also largely engrossed the profession of fortune-telling. 
The editor of this volume thinks that John Bunyan was one of them ; 
possibly he was: but we take it that all tinkers have not therefore 
been Gipsies. At present, the better sort have mostly settled in 
towns, in mercantile, manufacturing and other employments. Some 
distinguished British lawyers, physicians and clergymen, are af- 
firmed to have had a strong infusion of Gipsy blood in their veins. 
They naturally take to music and athletic arts. They are cunning, 
skillful, adroit, hard to be beaten at almost any game they may 
choose to play. We have about concluded, while reading these 
pages, that our Yankee nation must, in some way, have split off 
laterally from this strangely ubiquitous and self-sustaining tribe. 
Indeed, the book assures us that our country is full of this people, 
mixed up as they have become, by marriage, with all the European 
stocks during the last three centuries. This amalgamation has 
done much to merge them in the general current of modern educa- 
tion and civilization; yet they retain their language with closest 
tenacity, as a sort of free-mason medium of intercommunion ; and 
while they never are willing to own their origin among outsiders, 
they are very proud of it among themselves. 

This volume is valuable for its instruction, and exceedingly amus- 
ing anecdotically. It overruns with the humorous. But it is 
clumsily put together, and is badly manufactured. There are too 
many front and back stairs to it. It repeats itself too much, and 
could have been greatly condensed, particularly in its closing Dis- 
quisition. It dogmatizes too much. Its special aversion is Mr. 
George Borrow of Gitano memory. It also offends against the 
purity of English composition, as no good writers, this side the 
water, allow themselves to do. It habitually uses “will” and 
“would,” for shall and should; ‘‘ learns” horses to do this and 
that instead of teaches them; “ lays off” by the roadside, when it 
should lie off. It shows the lack of literary practice in its author- 
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ship. Yet it will be our best authority on this topic, until some 
one shall fuse its materials, and other similar, into a more artistic 
and less speculative form. 

The religious history of this race has been far from encouraging. 
In their normal state they would seem to have been merely 
heathen, with no proper sense of moral obligation, no rites of wor- 
ship, no word even in their language to express the being of God. 
In Christian lands, as they become interwoven with the people, this 
condition of things improves, they gradually become church-goers , 


and sometimes devoted and even eminent Christians. 


5.—The Acts of the Apostles. An Exegetical and Doctrinal 
Commentary by G. V. Lecuter, D. D., Leipsie: With Homi- 
letical Additions, by the Rev. Cuartes Gerrok, Stuttgard. 
Translated from the German, with Additions, by C. F. Scuarr- 
rer, D. D. Philadelphia. [Being Vol. IV. of Schafi?s Ameri- 
ean Ed. of Lange’s Biblical Commentaries]. Royal 8vo. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 


Criticism of commentaries upon the Bible should carefully re- 
spect the commentator’s design. If that be to make an exposition on 
the plan of saying, not every thing, but much which may be said on 
any particular part of it, it would be unfair to judge of the result 
from the point of view which considers a class of helps to [oly Serip- 
ture, like Bishop Ellicott’s, for instance, as the only ones admissible. 
What the linguistic expert may desiderate, in the way of an appara- 
tus criticus, might be of no use to an ordinary pastor ; much less to 
an English reader only of the Bible. These respective kinds of 
books are alike simply in the one fact of being employed in elucidat- 
ing the sacred text, but for quite different purpose, as in an alto- 
gether unlike method. They can not be combined in the same work 
without sacrificing that compact grammatical severity which is the 
chief value of the one. We have not thought it of much pertinence, 
therefore, when, now and then, we have found the present work 
disparaged for being too wordy and spreading. We have already 
said that some things might just as well have been left out, which 
are rather gossipy; and so far as we have been able to look 
through this new volume, there seems to be less of this here than in 
the former. But it is quite out of the question to make a Comment. 
ary on the present plan without a large margin for excursions on 
the right hand and on the left. ‘That the plan itself is a marketable 
one, the publishers are the best witnesses. 


‘The Book of Acts is the great missionary record, and programme of 
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the church. It is the guide-book of modern evangelization among 
the heathen. Our mission boards are following closely its methods, 
where the work is going forward with most success. Hence, this 
apostolic narrative is likely to become increasingly attractive to 
Christian readers as the Millennium comes nearer. It is also our 
chief authority in all questions of church polity; and so is of es- 
pecial value to non-prelatie churches, as it is singularly innocent of 
the faintest hierarchical tendencies. It deserves, accordingly, the 
most scholarly handling. This, we are certified, it has received, in 
the volume before us, from the fact that Dr. Lechler has made this 
section of church history and its literature a special study for many 
years, with distinguished success; and that his associate in this 
Commentary, pastor Gerok of Stuttgard, to whom the homileties 
was committed, is one of the foremost preachers of Germany ; while 
the American editor and translator has brought a competent schol- 
arship to the task of correcting, and supplementing with the results 
of later critical study, particularly of the Codex Sinaiticus, his 
trans-atlantic authors. It is not intended to overlay this work with 
a lumber of needless erudition, but to enrich it with the best éxe- 
gesis of recent biblical learning ; with a suflicient reference to vari- 
ous readings, doubtful texts, unauthorized interpolations, and what- 
ever is of real use to the student. Pains have been taken with the 
chronology of this book, which has been much controverted ; and 
the translator has been diligent also, in verifying and supplying refer- 
ences, much beyond the point attained in the original Commentary. 
We wait for the Gospel of St. John with unusual exvectation. 
The eminently devout spirit of the work, thus far, assures us that 
this fourth Evangelist will not fail of a loving, sympathetic treat- 
ment. ‘These Commentators are aiming to nourish the church in 
faith and affection, as well as in knowledge ; mindful evidently of 
the truth that knowledge only puffeth up those whom charity does 
not edify. 


6.— An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy ; being a De- 
fence of Fundamental Truth. By James McCosn, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 434. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1866, 


Ir is well known that Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. J. S. Mill repre- 
sent two widely different systems of philosophy. Hamilton was a 
vigorous defender of intuitive or a priori truth. Mill, though not 
entirely rejecting the intuitions, claims that our mental states or 
modes of thought are clearly derivable from sensations. ‘That the 
mind is, in fact, a series of sensations firmly connected by associa- 
tion. ‘The views of Hamilton are defended by a large number of 
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zealous and loving pupils, while Mr. Mill, much to his advantage, 
can look quietly on, and shape his thoughts and system to meet the 
exigencies of each turn of the discussion. 

Among the many who have taken this or that side in the discussion, 
is the author of the book under consideration. McCosh was not a 
pupil of Sir William, and consequently does .not feel in duty bound 
to defend the great metaphysician, except when their views coincide. 
Nor is he a determined enemy of Mill, but frankly acknowledges 
our indebtedness to him for the clear exposition he has given of 
many important principles. He fearlessly combats, however, Mill’s 
peculiar theory. He arraigns Mill for claiming to show that the 
mind is a series of feelings capable of being resolved into sensa- 
tions, and at the same time, introducing the intuitions to sustain 
some of his favorite views. Ile shows how Mill admitted many 
intuitions, such as that there is an immediate and intuitive knowl- 
edge, and also that consciousness is a form of intuition. 

Scattered admissions like these are collected, that the reader may 
see that Mill can have no desire to wholly deny the existence of in- 
tuitive truths, but only to wrest their application from the uses pre- 
viously made of them, and turn them into new channels of thought. 

McCosh is ‘* not sure that any judicious defender of fundamental 
truth would demand a greater number of first principles than here 
allowed by one of the must important opponents of necessary 
truth.” 

In examining a system of philosophy, it is natural to expect a 
consideration of its distinctive feature or features. Accordingly we 
find an early examination of what Mr. Mill understands by sensa- 
tions. 

Ile considers sensations the earliest condition of our mental states, 
claiming that ** sensations are states of the seutient mind,” and also 
that ** sensations are all of which we are directly conscious.” It is 
claimed that they have accusative power, but are simple, undefina- 
ble and ultimate. 

McCosh criticises this view in a way at once remarkable for 
clearness and precision, by showing what sensations are not, and 
that the sensational school have entirely overlooked the most essen- 
tial element connected with sensations, namely, that they * can 
originate thought only by stirring up a mental capacity in the soul, 
which mental potency is to be regarded as the main element in the 
complex cause.” 

Mill’s examination of the nature of mind is regarded as very un- 
satisfactory, that author considering it as ‘*a something which we 


figure as remaining the same, while the particular feelings through 
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which it reveals its existence change.” McCosh claims that we do 
not refer to it, but that we know it in a particular state: that it 
does not reveal itself through feelings, but that we know it as a 
feeling: that we do not figure it as remaining the same, but that 
we decide the conscious self of to-day to be the same as the con- 
scious self of yesterday. 

The doctrine of externality becomes of great importance in con- 
sidering this sensational philosophy. How we get from a mere sen- 
sation, or a series of feelings, to a vivid and intelligent idea of 
externality is naturally suggested, but with difficulty answered. 

McCosh claims that Mill is guilty of a petitio principu in claim- 
ing that after having had sensations, we are capable of forming the 
conception of possible sensations, or, in other words, * that the hu- 
man mind is capable of expectation.” Mill also says: ** The world 
of possible sensations succeeding one another is as much in other 
beings as in me; it, has, therefore, an existence outside of me; it 
is an external world.” McCosh would admit this if we could only 
get out of ourselves, or out of the domain of consciousness, and get 
an apprehension of things thus beyond consciousness, not other- 
wise. He thinks Mr. Mill “ has never logically got out of the shell 
of the egg.” 

Ile follows Mill through several succeeding chapters, often criti- 
cising, and often, as in considering his views on logic, commending 
him in the main. The chapter on the Tests of Intuition is a resume 
of some of the arguments for their solidity given in Intuitions of 
the Mind. 

Mill’s treatise on Liberty is considered as “stimulating in its 
spirit, but far from being satisfactory in its results.” It is regarded 
defective concerning the regulation of the expression of sentiment, 
and as giving too much latitude to individuality at the expense of the 
interests of the community as a whole. The same treatise regards 
Christianity quite defective in some of the higher principles of 
morality, and hence the necessity of looking for such principles to 
other sources of truth. A Christian writer, like McCosh, of course, 
attempts to refute this, and adduces those searching scriptural truths 
which so clearly define man’s duties, public or private. ‘The chap- 
ter on Natural Theology deals with the views of the Positive school 
generally, since Mr. Mill has carefully abstained trom expressing 
his views on so important a point. 

The obvious consequences of Mill’s doctrine of the mind being “a 
series of sensations aware of itself,” are considered as showing the 
evident views of that writer respecting a belief in a Divine Being. 
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Many will regret that Mill’s doctrine, that our idea of right and 
wrong may be traced to sensation and association, is barely alluded 
to, and not more fully discussed. 

The spirit of these discussions is admirable. Fearless and cour- 
teous, McCosh never hesitates to bestow praise when merited, nor 
to attack a heresy wherever found. Much of the language is clear, 
sometimes elegant. It is a beautiful volume in type and general 
appearance, while as an unhesitating defence of some most import- 
ant truths, it must enhance the reputation of its distinguished au- 
thor. 


7.—Principia Latina. Parts. I. and IT. By Wittiram Smiru, 
LL.D. Revised by Henry Drester, LL.D. New York: 
Ilarper & Brothers. pp. 187 and 575. 1866, 


‘Tnesr two Looks are the beginning of a series designed to aid in 
the study of Latin. Part I. contains the necessary grammatical 
knowledge to enable a student to read Part II. The design of Part 
I. is to enable a pupil to fix in his mind the declensions, by giving 
lim simple sentences to construct, and gradually increase his vocab- 
ulary. A prominent feature of this part is the special care taken to 
have the pupil drilled in quantity. ‘The more simple rules of proso- 


‘ 


dy are given from time to time, as the learner advances, and the 
quantity is indicated wherever it would not be inferred from the rule. 
Part If. contains Dr. Woodford’s Epitome of Cwsar and L’Ilo- 
mond’s Viri Romw, with notes, chief dates in Roman history and a 
vocabulary. It also contains an article by Prof. Pillaus of Edin- 
burgh, on the lack of juvenile Latin books. It is claimed that the 
Epitome is much better than the full text of Casar for beginners in 
Latin, as many of the more difficult passages are avoided and many 
particulars, uninteresting to youth, are left out. The notes are sug- 
gestions and not translations, while some intricate passages peculiar 


to Cwsar are made serviceable to the young student. 


8.—Hymns. By Warrier McEwen Kimparc. Large 12mo. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866. 


For a few years past, charming little gems of poetry have been 
finding their way into the reading world, until the name of this 
authoress has become familiar to at least a select if not a numerous 
circle of friends—fit audience if few. This is the way in which the 
best mental productions are wont to win their meed of fame. Great 
strokes of genius sometimes, by a sort of literary escalade, seize ¢ 
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triumph from the dazzled crowd—like sailey’s **Festus,” shall we 
say, for example ?—and after a while, like a burnt-out chimney, 
show that there was, after all, not much of the living fire to keep up 
the light. If Milton’s great epie could have begun its career like a 
yoleano in full blast, the chances are that before this it would have 
shown a very cold, spent crater. Miss Kimball may smile at our 
somewhat fuliginous exordium. We mean to say, that her silver 
lamp, fed by the choicest of fragrant oils, bids fair to burn all the 
longer and brighter because so free from this smoky flare. 

An exquisite delicacy of sentiment and purity of feeling are the 
marked features of these Hymns. They are not designed for church 
service ; though some stanzas might be selected which would be very 
appropriate to such use. They are closet hymns, fit companions, 
most of them, of the sacred hours of the ‘alone with God.” They 
breathe the spirit of a profound adoration of the infinitely holy and 
glorious Oue—a reverent, childlike prostration of heart before him 
whom the heaven of heavens can not contain; and the spirit of a 
loving faith in Christ the only Mediator. There is nothing morbid 
or mawkish in the expression of these devout emotions. ‘They flow 
naturally and healthfully from the inner fountain of worship. They 
are not imitations of other hymnists: only once or twice have we 
caught a strain which seemed, for a momeut, a faint echo of Keble’s 
lyre. The poet has lived through the experience of the emotions 
which she here embodies in the chastest language. These poems 
are histories of her own heart and home. In thus giving them 
voice, she will strike a responsive chord in many other souls, even 
‘as face answereth to face in water.” 

Miss Kimball’s melodies are mostly of the minor key, hymns of 
penitent sorrow, and clinging hope, and holy awe, and chastened con- 
solation. But once in a while her harp sounds out a more joyous 
chord, as in ** The Two Cities,” which discloses a 


vein of very 
precious metal that we hope she will work. 


We have other evi- 
dence that she is capable of singing songs of the rosy sunlight, as 
well as of the dimmer hours. She should give us another volume, 
in due time, of bright-winged lyrics, radiant with the hues of nature 
in its festal robes, and touched with the pencil of her own playful 
and blithesome faney. Will she pardon us for venturing to say that 
we should be’ glad to see in such a volume a merry little poem which 
now lies before us in her own handwriting, bearing date in one of 
the summer months of 1864, and which we should certainly have 
sent to some fortunate publisher, but for the most peremptory non 
imprimatur of the author. We must not omit to add that the pub- 
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lishers have clothed these Hymns in a dress of fitting beauty ; espe- 
cially are the artistic embellishments deserving of praise for their 
charming design and finish. It gratifies us to remember that quite 
a number of these poems first met the public eye in the early vol- 
umes of our own Leview, 


9.—Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Patcrave. 12mo. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 


Tne first hundred pages of this volume, taken up with criticism 
of the London Art Exhibitions for some years past, do not open a 
specially inviting door to the American reader. ‘Turning over to 
the end of the book we found a more pleasant, though less imposing 
entrance through a sharp stricture of modern British architecture 


compared with the **New Paris” 


style, that smacks of Matthew 
Arnold’s spicy indignation at English Philistinism, which the pres- 
ent critic very honestly shares. Our progress through this miscel- 
lany, thus reversely begun, has been entertaining and instructive. 
The topics discussed are local and special, as the essayist addressed 
his readers through the Saturday Review and other weeklies, for 
immediate purposes of art-reform in sculpture, painting, building. 
The design is admirable, and its treatment vigorous and intelligible. 
Ilis first law in art, both representative and decorative, is ‘‘appro- 
priateness.” This includes place, subject, material, antecedents, 
all of which are to be 





surroundings and belongings of every kind 
regarded and provided for, if art, whether useful or ornamental, is to 
be successful. And so the study of the fitness of things becomes the 
first lesson and the constant one of all who would rightly execute or 
judge of these products of taste and genius: “that honest naturalness 
which is at the bottom of all good work as of all good art.” 

We thank the author for thus taking this matter out from the 
mistiness which has so generally beclouded it, and bringing it 
within the reach of the common understanding. He aims at prac- 
tical ends, and discriminates keenly, but candidly, between the genu- 
ine and the false. His honesty is commendable. ‘If,’ says 
he, ‘* we are to have lives of poets, painters, or philosophers, we 
submit that there is no honest course open, but to tell the truth 
about them”; and about every thing else, we say, as well, ‘ either 
no biography, or a true one.” His estimates of Thorvaldsen, as a 
sculptor, will not escape dissent. If his “Our Saviour” be not 
wholly satisfying, we demur to this—that ‘ the apostles are pomp- 
ous inanities.” They have not so impressed us, after hanging 
within sight of our study chair, in Goupil’s fine copy, for a long 
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time. Mr. Palgrave may have transferred a dislike of the Dane’s 
character, which was none of the worthiest, to his works. But the 
critic is doubtless sincere, as he is frank. IJle writes not to make 
a sensation, but to educate the public eye and mind to a true stand- 
ard of taste. While, therefore, his texts are mostly local, his dis- 
courses are of universal application, and the reprinting them for 
American readers is a good idea. We need very much a better 
style of architecture and ornamentation of public and private build- 
ings, than is common among us. Our people are just in that aspir- 
ing and receptive state which exposes them to great blunders and 
wasteful expense in matters of this kind, and, at the same time, 
calls for the right sort of teachers. It is a gradual thing to eculti- 
vate the general sense of beauty and adaptation. What is beautiful 
in itself may be far from this in its actual relations. Of this we 
have instances to repletion. This book, if carefully studied, may 
do something towards decreasing their number. 


10.— War Poems. By Exvsrivce Jerrerson Curiter. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. 1867. 

Vivip imagination, fastidiousness of taste, and a classic elegance 
of finish, are the more obvious excellences of these poems. The 
author, Professor Cutler of Harvard, seldom trips in putting his 
thought into the neatest expression, and he has the power to make 
intensely real to himself the scene or situation which he would rep- 
resent. These short poems give the varying aspects of our late 


strugvle, from the first arousing alarum — 


‘*TIurrah! the drums are beating; the fife is calling shrill; 
Ten thousand starry banners flame on town and bay and hill: 
The thunders of the rising war hush Labor’s drowsy hum: 


Thank God that we have lived to see the saffron morning come !” 


—to the four years later, which seem in the retrospect like almost 


as many decades— 


** The flag is folded; for the battle’s din, 
The ery of trumpet and the blaze of gun, 
The thunderous rush of squadrons closing in, 
The stifled groan, the triumph-shout, are done.” 

With the varying fortunes of the strife as here depicted, the poet 
changes his measures, with a fine perception of the relations of 
spirit to form—the brilliant dash of the Meveile dying solemnly 
into the funeral tread of the 
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** Mourn for the young! 
Mourn for the brave! 
Iie sleeps beneath the sod, 
With all the stars of God 
‘lo watch his grave.” 

The sentiment in these different expressions of feeling seems to 
he very genuine ; yet the artistic care so manifest might sometimes 
possibly suggest, though we think unfairly, an artificial glow of pas- 
sion rather than the true, dee p-burning fire. It is a wise thing to 
discern between the ** nascitur” and the ** fit,” in literature; and, 
iu our judgement, it is a very unjust thing to decide for the last, be- 
cause the fit is exquisitely exact. These poems are certainly elo- 
quent; and they are also natural. 

We do not hold the poet as endorsing what is a clearly untenable 
position, in ** A Colonel’s Last Words” : 

**T hold that he, the lawless, violent, 
When once he puts his country’s armor on, 
Making his breast her bulwark, by that grace 
Compensates all a life of private crime.” 

On which principle, it would be quite impracticable to realize 
any suflicient answer to the impassioned prayer, on a former page : 
** God give us Law in Liberty, and Liberty in Law !” 

—a sentiment also which would necessarily render unmeaning the 

appeal to Deity — 


‘*In His dread name whose throne is law.” 


We believe that the author has only reported an historical incident. 

The war has flooded us with a great amount of poetry, or, at least, 
versification ; some of it is in much the condition of many of our 
brave veterans who must limp on crutches to their graves. <A frac- 
tion of it will live on as a part of our literary treasures; and to 
that part, this little volume, most elegantly published, will quite 
surely contribute several imperishable gems. 


11.— The Constitutional Convention. By Joun A. Jameson. 

Svo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 

‘Tne historical portions of this work are carefully elaborated from 
intelligent and faithful study of the origin of our local and general 
governments. ‘This part of the task has never been better done ; 
some of it has never before been attempted. Besides this and other 
connected topics, attention has been largely given to the fundamen- 


tal questions which concern the fountain of power in summoning 
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these bodies for the formation of governments ; and the authority of 
Constitutions over States which have adopted them. On these 
points the author is strongly conservative, holding to a compara- 
tively limited suffrage for the calling of conventions ; and defending 
a rigid doctrine of the powers of a Constitution when formed. These 
subjects open political questions of great practical importance, par- 
ticularly in such a day of constitution-making as the present in our 
country. The author’s views will fail to meet the sentiments of 
very many of our citizens. But they are well reasoned, in clear, 
strong, argumentative method. If they do not convince all readers 
of their soundness, they can not fail to impart much valuable 
knowledge in a pleasing way ; and may not be useless in checking a 
doctrine of organic changes too rapid and summary for the safety of 
the body politic. If the checks which Judge Jameson would throw 
around this machinery must, at times, impose annoying restraints 
on a community, it is a fair inquiry, whether their abolishment 
might not, on the whole, involve superior inconveniences. For we 
take the questions at issue here, to be not the settlement of ethical 
principles, but the ascertainment, through historical and logical 
guidance of what is most conducive to the stability and general wel- 


fare of a law-making and law-governed people. 


12.—- Treasures from the Prose Writings of John Milton. 12mo. 

Ticknor & Fields. 1866, 

Tue character of Milton’s prose makes it more difficult to give 
him in fragmentary specimens than most writers. His strong and 
splendid sentences are so intertwined with elaborate trains of logic, 
that it is not easy to sever them from their connections. And this has 
been hardly attempted in this volume; for the pieces are mostly of 
considerable length. The topies are not very much in the run of 
modern thought. But the noble style of writing, the lofty inspira- 
tion of this foremost man of his day, must commend anything 
from his pen to the lovers of the highest literature. 


13. — Great in Goodness. A Memoir of George N. Briggs. sy 
Wituram C. Ricnarps. 12mo. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1866. 

Governor Briccs was just such a man as we pray for, when we 
ask that our ‘‘ officers may be peace, and our exactors righteous- 
ness.” Will our young men, and particularly our young politicians, 
study this model? If some of them not young would do the same, 


and copy it, many good reforms would be the gainers. 
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14.—A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaites Life. Tay Mrs. A. D. T. 
W ureney, author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ete. Illustrated. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


Mrs. Wurrney has won some reputation as a sprightly, sharp- 
eyed delineator of young people’s ways of thinking and acting: per- 
haps we should have said ‘ fecling’ instead of thinking, for a large 
part of their thinking is rather with their emotional than intellectual 
nature. She discovers much earnestness to do her readers some 
permanent benefit, as well as to amuse them. She draws beautiful 
characters, as this of young Leslie, and throws her sympathies into 
them without stint. But there is also in her a kind of sympathy, 
or what looks like it at times, with the girlish brusqueness aad sau- 
ciness of which we see so much in these mannish days. She would 
not say that she likes her **Sin Saxon” more than the gentle Leslie ; 
but it is easy to see that this well-named romp or rogue (as you 
please) is a con amore creation, which carries the author’s imagina- 
tion if not her judgement. We do not object to the zest with which 
the petite diablerte of the charming girl is described: it is very true 
to the life. But it oueht to have been decidedly condemned in the 
doing of it, as well as generally shown to be improper in the rose- 
water finishing-up of the story. Sin Saxon will continue to be the 
model of our young misses who aspire to shine, unless something 
more is effected by our readable authoresses than just to show them 


{ 


how to play off this sort of bravado, with some half smiling—* you 


’ 


shouldn’t be so naughty !’—attempt here and there to apply the 


brakes. 


LD. — One i) Communion > GPs The Lord’s Supine r for the Lord's 
People. By Uexny A. Sawrette, M. A. 12mo. Paper. San 
Francisco: Winterburn & Co. 1866. 


Tue writer is a strict Baptist in everything save close commun- 
ion. Ile contends against this on the ground that baptism is not 
scripturally enjoined as a pre-requisite to the Lord’s Supper, any 
more than to the preaching of the Gospel; and presses his brethren 
with the inconsistency, not to say, absurdity, of exchanging pulpits 
with ministers who are shut out from the Supper. We sympathize 
with the author’s antagonism to so unchristian a custom as this 
which he opposes, and hope that he will 7o on to see that his notion 
of exclusive immersionism is equally anti-biblical, as is his repudi- 
ation, moreover, of the Abrahamic covenant. This brochure may 
do good in the denomination to whieh he belongs. Its members 


ought, at least, to be consistent enough to refuse all acts of Chris- 
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tian fellowship to other churches, until they are ready to remove this 
fence from around the communion table. Who would be the greater 
losers by such consistency, they can answer as well as their neigh- 
bors. 


’ 


16.— Orthodoxy : Its Truths and its Errors. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLrarke. 12mo. pp. 439. Appendix, pp. 72. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Walker, Fuller & Co. 1866, 

Mvucu of this volume shows an effort in the author to be candid, 
and he may even suppose he has been. We know it is no easy 
thing for ene to define the position of his opponent fairly, but really 
one attempting it is obligated to come near to a success. 

We must say, however, that no one can know what Orthodoxy is 
by reading this book. ‘The author states some of iis truths accu- 
rately, others imperfectly, others unfairly, and yet others so out of 
connection that they become untruths, while many are suppressed 
totally. ‘The “‘errors” are seen from an opposing stand-point as 
our truths that the writer disbelieves. As a critique on Orthodoxy, 
the volume lacks symmetry, an understanding and appreciation of 
what Orthodoxy is, and a historical candor in stating it. 

The logic of the book is equally imperfect. Orthodoxy is first 
defined by the philology of the term, but as there have been varia- 
tions from Augustine down on minor points, it is concluded there is 
no such thing in book and fact as Orthodoxy. So his very subject 
is ruled out by the dictionary. So it may be shown that there is no 
Methodism, because all Methodists of to-day have not the identical 
methods of the Wesleys; and that there is no such thing as Unita- 
rianism, because all the Orthodox hold to the unity of God, while 
that supposed denomination differs within itself vastly more than 
Orthodoxy ever did. Such treatment of a well defined system is 
unworthy, uncandid, unhistorie. ‘The late National Council of our 
order aflirmed, with but a single dissent, what Orthodoxy is, but 
this volume bears toward that creed basis the relation of a treatise 
setting forth modern astonomy, written from the Ptolemaic point of 
view. ‘The book declares neither the truths nor the errors of Or- 


thodoxy, and we see not how it could fairly come by such a title. 


17.— The New Birth: or the Work: of the Holy Spirit. By Austin 
Purtrs, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, Author of 
“The Still IL[our.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: Geo. S. Blanchard & Co. 1867. 


Wuatever is written by Prof. Phelps is rich in thought, in 


spirituality and in scholarship. This volume is a very valuable 
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contribution to the literature of the subject under discussion. It 
seems to be founded upon the philosophy that man is a sinner in 
character rather than in nature, and that in regenerating the soul, 
the Holy Spirit changes this character instead of renewing this na- 
ture, 


18. =a Morning hy Morning : OP, Daily Readings for the Family, or 
the Closet. By C. U. Spurceon. 12mo. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1866. 


A pace a day of scriptural and devout meditation, less instrue- 
tive and more impassioned than Jay and ‘Temple; more quaint, 
also, and sometimes fanciful in turns of thought. A selection of 
Ilymus is added. 


19.— Rills from the Fountain of Life ; @t. Sermons to Childs ne 
By Rev. Ricuarp Newrox, D. D. 12mo. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. 


TueRre are not sermons enough of this kind preached and printed. 
Aduits would receive more of the Gospel if it were prepared for 
their children. We venture to say these twelve sermons had a 
more attentive and profited audience of grown up children than the 
most of the ordinary preaching of this eminent divine. We heartily 
commend the volume to pastors, as showing how a sermon for chil- 
dren can be made simple without becoming silly, and how the Gos- 
pel can be made plain, and yet be kept strong. 


20.— The Biglow Papers. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 1867. 

Ir requires rare genius to trifle honorably with our good English 
tongue, as Prof. Lowell has in this volume. Whether success in 
this line should be regarded as a triumph for letters, is a question, 
as both the writing and reading of such productions must tend to 
vitiate a pure style. ‘The sooner our provincialisms and vulgarisms 
and slang are purged away and forgotten, the better, and we re- 
gret that a keen wit and rare good thought, in which the Professor 
abounds, should have lent a kind of dignity to this low style. 

The book has a most valuable philological and literary Introduc- 
tion of eighty pages, tracing and locating the origin of many of our 
provincialisms in Old England. With a very poor grace, English 
writers deride us for expressions borrowed from them, as the 
most of our unfortunate ones were. 
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21.— The Flower-De-Luce. By Wexry Wapswortn LONGrer- 
Low. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


TumrreeNn beautiful gems of this favorite poet, set in the most 
finished style of this well known publishing house. 


It must be a 
favorite among the holiday books. 


Its title indicates only one of its 
pieces, and that one shows how this author turns a trivial subject 
into a teacher of rare taste aud sentiment and morals. 
92,— An Essay on Temptation. By E. c. WINEs, D. D. Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
Tuts treatise reminds us of the plain, thoughtful and godly es- 
says of Flavel, Doddridge and Baxter. Its style is simple, rich 
English, plain to the most unlettered, while the thought is practical, 


suggestive and devout. It is a book for a meditative Christian who 


earnestly desires to be more holy and useful. 


23.— The Authorship of Shakespeare. By Naruanter Homes. 
12mo. New York: Hurd & Iloughton. 1866, 


Mr. Hotmes might as well undertake to make a Shakespeare out 
of nothing, as out of Lord Bacon. 


Lord Bacon was learned, but 
he was not a poet. 


Which is the easier, to account for Shake- 
speare’s learning or his genius? And admitting his wonderful 
genius, of which in its peculiar aptness and agility Lord Bacon 
never gave the slightest evidence, his learning is no great mystery. 
These six hundred pages prove how large a book a man may write 
to vindicate an absurdity ; how much industry and learning he may 
foolishly throw away. We hope none of our readers will waste 
much time upon this volume. 


24. — Agassiz’s. Geological Sketches. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1866. 

AGassiz’s recent trip to South America and his lectures upon the 
region of the Amazon since his return have added new interest to 
these learned and yet quite popular sketches. In the direction of 
scientific discussion, the Atlantic Monthly, from which they are 


gathered, has done important service. It seems to us too, that 


Agassiz has become more reverent toward the sacred record and its 
Author. 


y ny Rive rside Magazine for Young Peopli (Jan., 1867), is the 
title of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s new Juvenile Monthly. We have 
read its contents with great satisfaction. It evidently believes that 


there are yet some ** young” people left—some boys and girls not 
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prematurely forced into ungrown, unripe old heads without hearts ; 
and it has also ascertained that for such fresh, youthful spirits, a 
kind of reading is demanded which is not a writing down of adult 
literature to their comprehension, as if they could not comprehend 
as much as many of their elders, but is the genuine speech of souls 
as young aud unhackneyed as themselves, with the advantage of a 
little more experience. This number, then, is not a diminished copy 
of a fashionable geutleman’s or lady’s magazine, but real boys’ and 
girls’ reading—racy, spicy, natural, not sensational nor silly, but 
entertaining and instructive. It is illustrated with taste and spirit, 
and is a specimen of elegant typography. ‘Travels, history, biogra- 
phy, natural science, stories, music, in short, out-door and in-door 
life generally, will fill its ample and inviting pages. It is in the 
hands of managers who can safely be trusted with the Christian, as 
well as other interests of the young. Therefore, especially, we 
commend it to the homes of our friends and patrons, as just the 


, 


kind of gift for the ** young people” which will please them best, 


and, at the same time, do them substantial good. 


26.— Misc ELLANOUS, Illustrations of the Short r Cate chi is fe r 
Children and Youth. By Jonathan Cross. 2 Vols. Presbyt rian 
Board. These volumes would be a great aid to our teaching or 
studying this invaluable manual of doctrine, and we receive it as one 
of the many evidences that the Westminster Catechism is finding its 
proper and important place again amoung our juvenile religious text 
books. 

The same Board has also lately issued the following in their ad- 
mirable **Series for Youth.” They would be an excellent addition 
to any Sabbath School Library. Amy Rivers: Little Nellie’s Velvet 
Carpet : Asa and his Family : Jesse Thornton and las Friends : Th 
Nevers: Golden Sands: Gold Filings : Ned Turner, or the Boy who 
said, ** Wait a Minute”: Blanche’s Lesson, and Other Tales. Manna 
Crumbs for Hungry Souls, is by the same, but for older minds, It 
is a happy compilation of thoughtful and godly sayings from that 
very excellent writer and preacher, the Rev. Samuel Rutherford. 

The New York Tract Society has lately published Phil Ae nnedy 


and Charlie Scott, as Life Illustrated. The stories are made up of 


I 
real incidents and beautifully told, having a good moral withal. 

The Tale rnacle, or the Gospel According to Moses. By George 
Junkin, D. D., LL. D., late President of Washington College, Va. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. A very judi- 
cious and excellent volume; simple, intelligible and yet sufficiently 
learned and thorough. 
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Our Church and Her Services. By Rev. Ashton Oxenden, Ree- 
tor of Iluckly, Kent, England. Adapted to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in U. S. A. By Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Ree- 
tor, Emmanuel Church. Boston: E. P. Dutton &GCo. 1866. 

For churchmen an excellent book ; and for those who are not, it con- 
tains many profitable practical thoughts. The worldly element from 
every other church, said to be making its exodus toward the “true 
church,” must feel the necessity of such treatises. Dr. Huntington 
is really the most important acquisition which Episcopacy has lately 
received. 

The Character of Jesus Portrayed. By Dr. Daniel Schenkel. 
Translated and Edited by W. H. Furness, D. D. Two Vols. Bos- 
ton: Little & Brown. To be reviewed. 

The Brewer Family. By Mrs. Ellis. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

The Brownings. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. Same Pub- 
lisher. 

Paradise Lost. New York: Hurd & Houghton. ’ 

Lalla Rookh. By Thomas Moore. Same Publishers. Good 
library editions of standard poems. 

The Sanctuary. A Story of the Civil War. By Geo. Ward 
Nichols. New York: Harpers. 

That Good Old Time; or Our Fresh and Salt Tutors. By Vieux 
Moustache. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Stories of Many Lands. Grace Greenwood. Ticknor & Fields. 

Frank’s Search for Sea Shells. The Story of Zadoe Hall. by H., 
. 3s Unele Downes’s Home. By Glance Gaylord. Boston Tract 
Society. 

Lyntonville : or The Trish Boy in Canada. Sisters and Not Sisters. 
By Mrs. M. E. Berry. Sybil Grey: or A Year in The City. Jesus 
Christ's Alluring Love. By Rev. George Flavelk New York 
Tract Society. 

The College Days of Calvin. By Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. An excellent 
book for young men. 

Young Calvin in Paris. Same Author and Publishers. A com- 
panion to the former, giving fresh glimpses of this great man. 

The Arithmetic of Life. By Sister Ruth. Annie Lincoln’s Les- 
son. Harry and His Dog Fidele. Bertie and His Best Things. 
Alice and other Tales. . The Path and the Lamp. Lucy Clifton, 
Little Eppie. Isabel's Birth Day. Lugo and Franz. Kitty Denni- 
son. Weeds and Seeds. Mary Raymond. A Week in Lilly’s Life. 
Our Passover. By Rev. Wm. J. McCord. Philadelphia. Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Ovr Seventn YEAR AND ENLARGED PLANS. The change in our 
title indicates a change in our scope and aims. The National 
Council made our Denomination a unit in its doctrinal basis, and 
unless that basis be disturbed we see no longer a necessity for po- 
lemical discussions, as within the Denomination. The common 
enemy of evangelical truth should now engross the undivided atten- 
tion of its defenders, and it gratifies us much to see a strong and 
growing tendency to union for this ead, 

The interests of our faith and polity have been too long sacrificed 
on minor issues among ourselves, and in an unwise indifference to 
our own growth. With all Christian good will toward other sects 
we think it not illiberal to say that we love our own ecclesiastical 
order best. All, therefore, that pertains to us as the Congregational 
Denomination of the country in doctrine, polity, Institutions, So- 
cieties and propagation, we mean now to advocate and press with 
what force we have and can enlist. Our purpose is to make the 
Congregational Review broad, manly, thorough and distinet for Con- 
gregationalism, as set forth by the late Council in both its faith and 
order. We shall know no school or party except such as may com- 
bine against the doctrine and polity adopted by that body. 

While we intend to give a good proportion of our columns to 
general literature, and to the discussion of important and current 
questions, as related to morals and Christian faith, we mean that 
Biblical and exegetical studies, and an exposition of our church 
government and articles of faith, shall be the leading feature, as it 
should be, of a denominational Review. In carrying out our 
broader plans, we have added to our board of local editors two 
names, widely and favorably known, and are completing our ar- 
rangement for Associate Editors at distant and different points in the 
country, who, with an eye to sectional necessities, will help us in our 
endeavors to expound, defend an@ propagate the principles and in- 
terests of Congregationalism, as related to the church of Christ. 
And we intend that those, so to be associated with us in the edito- 
rial management of the Review, shall be such men as to assure all 
that our basis and scope are as broad as the Denomination. We 
expect to announce this arrangement in our next Number. With 
what strength we have we intend to unite and invigorate and urge 
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forward our body, that, with other denominations holding a common 
faith, we may give to the people a sanctified literature and our land 
and the world to Christ aad his church. 

With these views and aims and plans, we ask a candid reception 
and a cordial co-operation. 


CurtstENDOM IN 1867. Dr. Cumming relieves himself of the 
failure of the past year to fulfil all his predictions, by telling us that 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six does not properly end until next 
March ; and reassures himself in his old persuasions, by declaring 
that eighteen hundred and sixty-seven will most certainly exhaust 
all the remaining prophetic numbers. If this should not be the 
fact, it might be a two-sided question, whether the Doctor himself 
will be likely to be exhausted? Not entering upon this speculation, 
nor upon avy prophetical arithmetic, we will take a look at the 
position of things in Christendom’s moral and religious progress, as 
the New Year opens upon us. 

The old doctrine of the balance of power in Europe has come to 
be something more than a political concern. It has suddenly loom- 
ed up into a question of the rights of the peoples thus balanced, 
rather than of the royal prerogatives and claims so involved. That 
balance was held iu its old position by mechanical pressure, not by 
normal affinities and attractions. When, therefore, it began to lean 
heavily, it went over bottom-side-up like an iceberg in a thaw, with 
a tremendous swash, and an instantaneous re-settling in a very dif- 
ferent shape. ‘The fortnight Prussian and Austrian war was the 
summersault of European power. It shows us the unification of 
Germany under Protestant leadership, thus, in two weeks, answer- 
ing the prayers of German patriots for generations gone by. This 
is a permanent triumph of civil and religious liberty. Not that 
Prussia is a free goverment in our sense of the term; nor that all 
the German States are Protestant. But Germany is now one na- 
tion under the auspices of the Lutheran Reformation ; a first-class 
nation able to cope with any European power; stronger, in every 
way, now, than France; flushed with ambition to make a bold de- 
moustration in favor of an advanced civilization, which is only what 
Christianity desires. 

The great heart of Europe is thus beating true to human rights in 
the main. It is significant that, just at this moment, Russia comes 
forward to enter into a close alliance with the new German Empire, 
which places her immense prestige and prowess in the same line of 
advance into a worthier style of national development. The union 
of two such nations is ominous to French politics. France feels 
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herself to-day outranked by her continental neighbors. Her Jesuit- 
ism and her atheism have emasculated her strength. Her flashy 
culture and her spasmodic military exploits have not had a living 
virility in them. French glory is of the claptrap sort, and the 
clapping is growing small. Superstition and infidelity have cursed 
her, and she is weak and faint when she needs to be the strongest. 
Neither Germany nor Italy cares, at this moment, for French 
friendship or emnity. 

Italian unity, too, is at last a fact accomplished. ‘That land is no 
more cut up into pieces to fatten the laziest, most worthless set of 
temporal and spiritual princes which ever impoverished a_ people. 
If its king is not a Protestant, he is the next best to it, an excom- 
municated Roman Catholic, not likely to forget his own grievances 
from the Pope, nor yet those of the so noble, the high-spirited, 
broken-hearted wife of Maximilian. The Pope is a cypher in 
European matters, without a home to call his own, living on the 
charitable contributions of the faithful. ‘The ‘temporal power” is a 
thing of yesterday, impossible to be regained. The papal govern- 
ment does not expect it. So much of the calculations of students in 
prophecy has come to pass, as set down by Scott, Newton and 
others, of the last century of expositors. 

Concerning Austria, who asks what she is doing? Her down- 
fall reminds one of the terrible and sudden overthrow threatened to 
the Babylonish ‘*Lucifer, son of the morning,” in Isaiah fourteenth. 
She has followed Spain to an old age as premature as it is imbecile. 

It certainly looks very much as if the political judgment-day of 
Popery, at least, has come. This of course, does not carry with it 
the suppression of the ecclesiastical power of that hierarchy. But 
we incline to think it will weaken rather than reinforce this arm of 
her strength. Very much of her power over her unintelligent mem- 
bership has come from the prestige of her temporal grandeur, her 
regal consequence, at that old centre of imperial magnificence. It 
may, for a long time, have been only a sham; but shams have vast 
influence until they are exploded. Then the stroke is apt to be 
severe the other way. But this will be determined in due time. 

The Turkish situation is critical. It can not be long before the 
Sultan must move his harem over into Asia. lis presence on the 
west side of the Bosphorus is simply a nuisance. Who will abate it 
is the question. If the young heart of Italy should throw itself into 
this struggle, with the Greeks for allies in the crusade against the 
Koran and its slavish followers, the world might again see what 


DP 


would remind it of former deeds of splendid chivalry along those 
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classic shores and waters. These kingdoms are all very near neigh- 
bors; and the Candian revolt is not ended. 

We have watched the progress of our own national fortunes with 
the deepest interest, not to say solicitude. It has not surprised us 
that the termination of our war should have left the theatre of it in 
a state of anarchical discord and wretchedness. The destruction of 
a false civilization is a shorter thing to be done, than the recon- 
struction of a true and healthy state of society. To shove the latter, 
as a ready made machine, into the former’s place, is simply impossi- 
ble. It is not a thing to be built up, and imported from abroad, 
like a train of railway cars and engine. It is a tree to be grown 
from a seed, a slow and careful process, even when you keep the 
cattle from horning it, and the school-children from whittling it. 
Considering what hinderments of both these kinds our tree of 
Southern reconstruction has had to grow against, perhaps it looks 
as promising as could reasonably be expected, which we fear, is not 
saying very much. ‘The last year has, however, settled some re- 
sults. It is sure that slavery is extinct, beyond the hope of revival, 
even at the South. It is almost sure that the African race will be 
enfranchised soon, as they have been emancipated. They are no 
longer slaves; they are not yet citizens. They are suffering, be- 
yond description, from every sort of hardship and injustice, in this 
transition state. ‘That is inevitable. 

But it is not hopeless and endless. We have no idea that enfran- 
chisement will at once give them complete protection. Neither 
have we the slightest doubt but that this protection will, by and 
by, be gained in a legitimate, satisfactory, and permanent way. 
We never, for a moment, lost faith in our country’s salvation, at her 
darkest hour. Now, we see many signs that the great cause of 
’ is as- 
suredly to triumph. We have settled several vital questions, both 


“the government of the people, for the people, by the people’ 


in the State and General governments, which will not again be 
disturbed. We have passed the point of provincial insubordination 
and of dictatorial danger. Our future is most hopeful, and most 
stimulative to philanthropic and Christian labor for the whole Re- 
public. We have a thousand fold better field to work in, than was 
Europe after the disintegration of the Roman Empire. ‘That was a 
more vitiated condition of society than any thing which we have to 
contend with, while, instead of the rude hordes of Northern barba- 
rians, who had that mighty reconstruction in charge, our appliances 
for the task before us are the Christian forces of the highest civiliza- 
tion to which man has yet attained. 
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ANCHORED. 


I’m anchored in my Saviour’s love, 
The tides may come and go; 

I'm floating now with them above, 
I'm floating now below. 


But still my anchor strong doth hold, 
Whichever way the tide ; 

Through sun and storm, through heat and cold 
I shall securely ride. 

The tide bears other barks apart, 
As up and down it flows ; 

But still my moorings keep me fast, 
I find a sweet repose, 


Some float all wrecked far out to sea; 
And some are cast ashore, 

With broken mast and sundered knee, 
And widely scattered store. 


But there’s no earthly wind or wave, 
That terror has to me; 

For storm and tempest I can brave, 
Can I but hold in Thee! 


Cuvurcn Lirerature. Floating straws and other drift indicate a 
strong current setting in through the channels of some churches, 
which have not given much attention heretofore to the business of 
general self-education. A Roman Catholic Monthly, to keep out 
of the fold, thus fenced off, some other monthlies, is, to say the 
least, a sign of self-consciousness which is noteworthy. We doubt 
if it is likely to rival the interlopers, in literary ability ; for it is not 
an easy feat to spring a full armed Minerva into life out of any 
caput mortuum, be it even of a Roman Jupiter. But we are glad 
that the necessity of intellectual nutriment and growth is beginning 
to be recognized by our Papal fellow-citizens. If a relish for some- 
thing really sharp and strong, as a mental diet, can be excited, then 
the feeders of that flock must provide for this new appetite, or it 
will seek food where it can find it ; for which it will not need to go very 
far, in this land With the fate, however, of Dr. Brownson in 
fresh memory, we fear that the hope of any very great demand for 
a manly literature in that quarter, is not flattering. The genius 
of that heretical schism from the true church has directly opposed 
the progress of mental freedom for too many centuries, to make any 
rapid change, even in free America. 
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Our Protestant prelatic brethren are looking the same subject in 
the face with more than usual earnestness. ‘They seem to be some- 
what exercised by the activity of their Christian neighbors in fur- 
nishing the membership of their respective churches with denomina- 
tional and religious publications ; and are thus feeling the stimulus 
of a brotherly provocation to go and do likewise. It is hardly log- 
ical for that wing of ‘the sect” Episcopalian, which represents 
itself through the Church Monthly of this city, to slur severely the 
religious literature of other churches as * the offspring of a morbid 
revivalism,” * the everlasting cant of learning that is not skin deep,” 
when, whatever may be the short-comings or the extra-goings of this 
kind of reading, the best part of the books in common vogue among 
its own Low church people is much of the same sort—endorsed 
abundantly by ‘* successors of the apostles” in the unfractured con- 
catenation. But logic is at a discount in these days. Soundings, 
however, in supposed deep water are vot always found to require 
the deep sea plummet; as, witness the Jesuit Professor Harper’s 
recent exposure of Dr. Pusey’s great ignorance of the very church 
fathers of whom he makes so much use in his Eirenicon. We sin- 
cerely hope that Dr. Pusey will be able to defend his scholarship 
against the erudite Jesuit’s strictures of * unverified quotations,” 
taken at second hand, ‘‘ proved to be partly fictitious, partly cor- 
rupted, and not unfrequently falsified.”' Passing this, we must risk 
the suggestion that there is enough of the same want of sympathy, 
in the Episcopal denomination, with a free movement of the mind, 
to which we just alluded in the Romanisis, to block any considera- 
ble advance in the direction to which a few of their younger and 
fresher men would urge that church. It is, we apprehend, an 
organic, and, of course, a very chronic trouble that is in the way, 
and is quite likely to stay there, ‘The men and women who are just 
now doing most to awaken a new intellectual thirst in that church, 
are generally late recruits from the outside ‘* patched-up-irregular:- 
ties,” where they got their real intellectual culture and impulse, 
either in youth or riper years, which debt they should not too loudly 
ignore. So, in the best days of their church, which were a number 
of generations gone by, the men whom they and we delight to honor 
and to study, were men who had felt, to their souls’ centres, the 
large inspirations of the Reformation on the Continent of Europe, 
aud of the reawakenings of the English Commonwealth; and 
whose work in their own denomination was greatly energized by 
forces from without its pale. All this is history. We doubt if sub- 


' Peace through the Truth. By the Rev. T. Harper, S.J. Prof. of Theology: 
London. 1866. 
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sequent influences of much power in that church have been favora- 
ble to the reappearance of any such mental vigor as produced those 
illustrious writers, and found for them appreciative readers. It will 
require a stronger motive-power than is at present visible in the 
field, to dispel such an intellectual lethargy, as a writer in the last 
September Church Monthly, who doubtless knows whereof he 
aflirms, describes in more pages than we can quote; but here is a 
sample: * 

‘**1 do not believe there is one parish priest in ten who does anything 
toward encouraging a truly Christian literature. I do not believe there 
is one in ten who has ever taught his people publicly on the duty of hay- 
ing a religious newspaper in every family. I do not believe there is one 
parish in ten where there is even a decent parish library, or where the 
rector pays any attention to its circulation. The greater number of our 
clergy, even men of culture themselves, and even bishops among the 
number, have almost ignored the duty of a practical Christian education 
of their people in this particular, and with folded hands and piteous faces 
have wondered at the power of Satan in turning away the hearts of the 
people under their charge. Nay, these same clergy have carped at and 
given their influence positively against almost every effort to use the 
periodical press as a means of diffusing a knowledge of church princi- 
ples. They have looked upon the press as the engine of Satan, and in- 
stead of turning his weapons into methods of church extension, they 
have only advertised from the pulpit his wonderful works. There is an 
apathy in our church, not only among the clergy but of course among 
the people, that makes those who believe that we are a true branch of the 
Catholic church, and that it is the bounden duty of the clergy, as Christ's 
servants, to make the Christian faith aggressive at every point, sick at 
heart ; though with the recent signs of life, we may now take some en- 
couragement. It shows that in respect of Christian education our own 
people are half a century behind the age. There is a prejudiced narrow- 
ness among us in these matters which is unaccountable. Not the meanest 
sect in Christendom has so ignored the press as an aid to Christian work 
as the American church has done; and the living example of our own 
Mother Church shames us into confusion of face. There is not a single 
church periodical in the country which is decently supported. ‘The men 
who are at the head of the most successful, stay in their positions simply 
from a sense of duty and at personal sacrifice. Church publishers tell 
the same story, and the best religious books we have were first brought 
out by leading publishers of general literature, who could afford to run 
the very great risk of publication. When you visit the homes of our 
church families, you find, even among the best educated, persons of afflu- 
ence and leisure, hardly any church literature, perhaps a single church 
paper, but hardly any of the current educational literature which we have. 
It is the exception, not the rule, to find them even decently informed 
on the progress of the church, and the questions which such laymen 
ought to consider.” 
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We candidly say, that we are sorry for this state of things, and 
honestly hope that knowledge will spread among our brethren. Nor 
do we fear that this, if it be sound knowledge, will at all curtail 
the sway of those denominations who think “a church without a 
bishop ” is no more a Christian -anomaly than “a state without a 
king.” 


Tue Critics. These sometimes puzzle us not a little. We find 
ourselves almost inclined to conclude that much which is dignified 
with the name of criticism is only the repetition of fixed prepos- 
sessions, not to say prejudices, stirred into reiteration by some new 
chord or discord struck upon the critic’s mind, from the pages 
which he may be perusing. What other key than this is there to 
the fact that men read history so differently, history so recent as 
that of our own New England of a half century ago: that intelli- 
gent scholars are at direct issue, whether, for example, ‘*Dr. Johns” 
is a caricature or a portrait. Are we to suppose that its censors are 
“blue Puritans,” and its apologists something else, and that this 
explains the discrepancy? Is literary criticism then an affair of 
church polity or creed, to be settled by the question where an 
author and his reviewer go ‘‘to meeting”? Are we coming to know 
how a writer will fare in this or that magazine, by just reading its 
name on the cover? ‘These inquiries, of course, have two sides to 
them, aud we propound them, as so many other things are now-a- 
days put forth, for the benefit of all concerned. We certainly our- 
selves are of this number, and like honest preachers desire to take 
our due share of the ‘“‘word of exhortation.” 

Without consciousness of undue bias, the critic may easily read and 
write under the influence of some early accident, which has warped 
the judgment upon certain topics. It is a misfortune to have suf- 
fered any such injury, for it is next to impossible to rise above its 
power. Yet the true critic must do it. His balances must have no 
loaded weights; his measures, no false bottoms. The critic, like 
the judge, must sit with bandaged eyes, so far as regards all 
mere personal considerations, because he is a judge; and justice is 
blind to favoritism. He should do thus. But it is certain that this 
is not done ; else these sharp pens would not be clashing so often, 
like polished scimitars, over the same dead or living subject of 
their strife. 

We are told that this is a critical in distinction from a creative 
age. This does not refer only to professional reviewing; for in 
history, and fiction, and general letters, the criticism of men and 
measures, of policies, ideas, systems of every sort, in life and art, is 
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busily going on. Every body is trying a hand at analysis and syn- 
thesis. Taking in pieces and putting together again is the 
favorite pastime now, in authorship, even to the reconstructing of 
theology itself; with a vast preponderance, however, on the pulling 
down side of the business. We are literally nothing now, “ if not 
critical’—with some danger of a surplusage of Iagos. But the 
periodical part of this profession is in the most danger, from obvious 
causes. It has a mighty power, which there are strong temptations 
to use in an illegitimate way, for personal or class interests or an- 
tagonisms. A ‘good hater” has no more rightful place in the 
critie’s chair, than a fulsome eulogist. The criticism of deprecia- 
tion, Saint Beuve has told us, plays the part of a detective. Yet 
all detection is uot depreciation. A good police is as necessary in 
letters as in municipal affairs. But a New Orleans police is of 
small worth in either. The criticism of appreciation, the same 
authority adds, seeks the honors of a discoverer; to find out the 
good things in an author more than the bad; the wheat, if this 
there be, on the unthreshed floor, to which useful result some 
wholesome thrashing is certainly not amiss. But the flail should 
not be swung by a Thug or a Bohemian. The illustrious critic just 
alluded to has one other suggestion (we are writing from memory) 
with which we close: there is danger of dulling the power of 
tasting the real quality of an author, through a habit of doginatic 
judging: whereas, the value of all criticism depends directly upon 
keeping this power as fresh and sensitive as at the first. It should, 
in fact, become more delicate by continuous exercise. 


Disce AB Hoste. Old fashioned believers, who are tempted to 
be ashamed of their faith, should remember the frank concessions of 
its opponents to its value, as when Robespierre said, before the 
National Convention of 1794, that “tthe idea of a Supreme Being 
and of the immortality of the soul, was a continual call to justice, 
and that no nation can succeed without a recognition of these 
truths.” The butcheries of the guillotine and the horrors of sans- 
culottism were giving proof enough of the unwilling confession. 
This is only a comment upon Voltaire’s dictum, a generation be- 
fore: “If there were no God, it would be necessary to invent one.” 

Conversing with a highly educated graduate of ore of our Uni- 
versities, upon whom it has conferred peculiar honors, he remarked 
upon the utter weakness and inconclusiveness of Unitarian criticism 
of Calvinistic theologians, observing that he had been reading care- 
fully some of the latter, and that nothing impressed him intellect- 
ually so strongly, or so grasped his imagination, while he did not ac- 
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cept the system as religiously true. But the grand elementary facts 
of it, as necessity, freedom, sacrifice, and the like, it were vain to 
deny, for he found the response to them in his own consciousness ; 
and in a form that the philosophizing of the Liberal school fell en- 
tirely short of satisfying. 

A few years ago, the Westminster Review, in a more sympathetic 


than flattering criticism of ‘‘Essays and Reviews,” made some ac- 
knowledgments here, which deserve to be reproduced, as alike an 


encouraging and an admonitory paragraph for the times : 


“Every religion which ever flourished did so by the strength of a body 
of doctrine and a system of definite axioms. Nothing else can give unity 
and permanence to its teaching. No collection of maxims or rules of 
lifecan last long, when deprived of dogmatic basis, and common intel- 
lectual assent. ‘The whole teaching and influence of every religion has 
rested ultimately and entirely on cardinal propositions universally re- 
ceived as true. Nothing but such a basis can satisfy the mind of an in- 
quirer, or give coherence to the social body. Moral principles have been 
found to lead to strife, when made the foundations of communities. End- 
less attempts have been made towards union in an ideal life. They have 
ended invariably in chimera and confusion. The moment one cardinal 
doctrine is surrendered as uncertain or even provisional, the whole intel- 
lectual framework gives way. All the repose, the unity, all the perma- 
nence which rest upon undoubted truths are gone. The unguided feel- 
ings, the variety and fluctuation of moral conceptions, take their place in 
endless agitation and discord. Such a work, indeed, undoes the labor of 
St. Paul, brought to perfection by the church. Ile taught faith, hope, and 
charity, insisting, indeed, chicfly on the moral truth, but resting-it on a 
system of immutable doctrine. He preached a life of righteousness in 
this world, to be followed by certain glory in the next. He preached 
‘Christ and him crucified.’ Once doubt the certainty of the story, or the 
reality of the sacrifice, and to what will the preacher appeal? He will be 
left to the truism—‘ To be good, for it is good to be good.’ ... . It is 
not this which can bring order out of the intellectual anarchy around us, 
control the whole moral energy of the present, and heal the deep diseases 
in society and states.” 

We are not concerned to account for ‘the inconsistency of this 
most truthful utterance with the general tone of that mischievously 
able quarterly. If Saul is found among the prophets, let him ex- 
plain this as he may. It is a noble tribute to the truth, as the 
church has, in all ages, taught and upheld it. We smile at the 
writers well put “truism.” It reminds us of primary school exhor- 
tations and other juvenile addresses, on the ‘*be good and be happy” 
text, ad nauseam. Yet this is about the highest reach of many a 
modern pulpit, the bottom of which has dropped out. Verily, such 
a zu) az@ will never help any one’s lever to move the world. 
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Procress oF Linerty. We should be untrue alike to the history 
and instincts of Congregationalism, did we not thankfully record 
the advancement of the race toward a larger civil aud political free- 
dom, during the year past. In our own country, it is very apparent, 
that there can be no reaction or cessation of agitation, until impar- 
tial suffrage shall be accorded to all who bear God’s image. We 
do not expect that the principle finally adopted will include woman 
as well as man. ‘True woman does not ask it and would not accept 
it. When she does ask it, and when she feels prepared to accept 
with it all the duties of citizenship, that of bearing arms, the correl- 
ative of suffrage, included, it may be expedient, at least, to grant it. 
With the death of the rebellion, Napoleon’s petty empire in Mexico 
has also expired; and it would not be strange if the Munroe doc- 
trine should be so applied to that country, that no European power 
will hereafter venture to set foot upon it. Perhaps, the American 
eagle may soon be able to stretch the tip of one of his wings over 
it for protection. Austria and Prussia have had a short, but bril- 
liant and decisive conflict, which has resulted in freeing Germany 
from the fatal ascendancy which has so long oppressed her, as well 
as Europe from the disagreable dominion of the French empire. The 
star of Napoleon III. seems to be on the decline. 

** What! did any maintain 
That God or the people (think !) 
Could make a marvel in vain ? 
Out of the water-jar there 
Draw wine that none could drink ?” 

This interrogatory of Mrs. Browning is very significant in view 
of the recent policy of the French Emperor. The liberator of Ita- 
ly becomes the would-be enslaver of Mexico. If ‘the water-jar 


there ” seemed, at first, to hold ** good wine,” 


it is nothing but the 
stalest of water now. Italy had a hand in the European struggle of 
the year, but with indifferent success. It was “the needle-gun” 
that brought her unity, that drove the Austrians from that land 
of classic glory, as well as from Germany. One of the results also 
to her, was the re-acquisition of Venice, after almost seventy years 
of Austrian and French rule. The dreams of the British lion have 
been disturbed by visions of doughty Fenians fighting for a country, 
and he has been compelled to sleep all the year with half-closed eye, 
lest an insurrection might take place in some unexpected quarter. 
At this time, however, Irish patriotism seems to be paying extrava- 
gant prices for board in New York city, instead of leading armies 
to the field. The people in England are agitating for an increase of 
the elective franchise. Egypt has become a constitutional govern- 
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ment, and Christians as well as Mohammedans share in its advan- 
tages. ‘The temporal power of the Pope has been finally destroyed, 
and the world is at loss what to do with the successor of St. Peter. 
These are some of the grand forward movements of the people dur- 
ing the year 1866. We rejoice in them all, and pray for His ad- 
vent, whose is the ‘* kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 


” 
ever. 


Parton As Hercues. It is remarkable to find the old myths 
of the ancients repeating themselves in modern times. Mr. Parton 
is an illustration of this; for he has evidently selected, as his role, 
the part of Hereules. Having in his Life of Aaron Burr brought 
Cerberus from the lower world, and having more recently cleansed 
the Augean stables under the charge of the New York city govern- 
ment, in an article on Beecher’s Pulpit in the last Atlantic, he ap- 
pears armed cap-a-pie against the hydra of Orthodoxy, which, 
according to Mrs, Beecher Stowe, Dr. Holmes or Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, has so long ravaged our fair New England. ‘To prepare himself 
for the last labor, Mr. Parton actually attended church, one Sab- 
bath, in Mr. Beecher’s meeting-house and, wonderful feat! one 
evening’s service in Mr. Beecher’s lecture-room. Mr. Parton regards 
fashionable religion such as sits in Fifth Avenue churches and listens 
toexpensive choirs with great contempt. But the people that worship 
(with) Mr. Beecher at twelve thousand dollars a year, and pay 
twenty-five thousand dollars for a splendid organ, are consistent 
enough Christians for him. According to Mr. Parton, Mr. Beecher 
is the grand bridge over which Orthodoxy is passing, with multi- 
tudinous tread, to where liberal Christianity sits in the polar regions 
of no-belief and infidelity. We have always regarded Mr. Beecher 
as pretty shaky, and now we are told the character of the abutment 
on the further side. It reminds us of one of Mr. Lincoln’s stories 
about a bridge to the infernal regions. 


Tue Lines Berse Drawn. The signs of the times for Christian 
Union are more and more obvious and ominous of good. The 


Master has said: ‘* He that is not with me is agains‘ me.” This 


oO 
g 
line made but two parties of all men. Since that time his friends 
have been sadly subdivided, and often quite mixed in with the great 
opposing party. It is a goodly sight to see the change now going 
on to restore the one original line of Christ. The two great parties 
are drawing off in opposite fronts. Ritualism, rationalism and in- 
fidelity are falling into line over against Evangelism. The friends 
of a revealed religion aud experimental piety, while they retain 
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denominational names, are coming shoulder to shoulder for a com- 
mon end. The Old and New School Presbyterians are thinking 
of better things than past issues, the Baptists are moving earnestly for 
open communion, and strong men and warm hearts in the Episcopacy 
are growing ardent and practical for church fellowship and minis- 
terial exchanges, regardless of prelatical ordination and church 
organizations. Congregativnalism is talking and working together, 
since her noble Council, to enlighten and sanctify the country. All 
these parties, fecling that they have the faith once delivered to the 
saints, can cease contending, except for the best gifts in doing the 
most for a common Lord. This is a good omen. We are coming 
evidently nearer to the time when the prayers of David, the son of 
Jesse, will be ended. 

American Art. There is no one thing in which the progress of 
our couutry during the last quarter of a century has been more 
marked than in the growing list of her distinguished artists. In 
landscape-painting and sculpture we have had for some time names 
which hold no second rank. If we have not yet seen our Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in portrait-painting, such names as Stuart, Alexander, 
Ames and Wight, are sufficient to save us from reproach. 

To make a great artist, something more is required than a man 
to wkom God has given all the necessary natural endowments. 
Great historical epochs contribute largely to the production of great 
historical painters ; and the artist must be in full sympathy with the 
epoch, or, even though he have the genius of Raphael or Michael 
Angelo, his success will be only partial. The last few years of our 
history have been wonderfully adapted to promote high historical 
art among us, and we shall be much disappointed if we have not 
the men who shall make the canvas speak to the coming generations 
of the men and deeds which have excited the surprise and admira- 
tion of the civilized world. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the study of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s masterly engraving of his own portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 
We first caught a glimpse of it hanging in the counting-room of a 
Boston merchant ; and, having never before seen any thing that an- 
swered to our idea of that remarkable man, our thought was, **That 
will do.” We have studied it since, and it improves wonderfully 
upon every examination. It reminds us, more than almost any re- 
cent production, of the best things of Sharp; and it will stand the 
Same test: place it by the side of most engravings which have been 
pronounced good, and it will spoil them. Assuredly it needs not the 
high eurooium which the distinguished French artist Couture has 
pronounced upon it, ** really superb,” *‘ most admirable,” to draw 
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to it the attention it deserves. We shall cherish it with national 


pride, and transmit it to our children, not only as an exceedingly 
beautiful specimen of highest art in line engraving, but as a faithful 
representation of that lamented man whose name will be encircled 
with a brighter lustre as the ages pass away. 


Or THE JEWELS AND AporNINGS OF Woman. ‘The real orna- 
ments of person are not visible objects. They are in the mind, the 
heart and the character. It is the soul shining through that consti- 
tutes the beautiful. It is a habit, a practice, a principle in action 
that constitutes the real ornament. She who glides in modest, si- 
lent haste along the paths of usefulness, shows better the graces of 
motion than she of the saloon of fashion. There is no article of 
jewelry for the hand so attractive and truly becoming as practical 
industry and works of mercy. The welling up of deep, pure, 
unselfish emotions gives the richest lustre to the eye, and those lips 
part nearest the line of beauty that speak right words to reclaim the 
erring, to console the sorrowing, to embolden virtue and confirm 
truth. True beauty forsakes the lips that flatter, deceive, curl in 
disdain at humble worth, or deny gentle words to the ignorant, the 
poor and the suffering. That ear is best jewelled that hears quickest 
the words of knowledge, the cry of human want. The bracelets that 
most commend the person are patience and perseverance, strength- 
ening weary arms till a good work be done. The lockets to be 
treasured and worn as precious mementos are the mental and 
moral features of the wise, the good, the great. Diamonds of truth 
and gems of thought are the most ornamental of all the precious stones, 
and are the richest, most brilliant adorning of the head. That dress 
best becomes the person, and is nearest the highest style of dress, 
that has been diminished in cost, if need be, to make an unclad 
neighbor comfortable. The golden chains to be coveted for their 
real worth are those of such example, influence and character as 
bind over friends to a better life and lead admirers to a brighter 
world. The pearls that most adorn are of the heart, the Christian 
virtues in the beautiful setting of a symmetrical character. The 
perfume that is sweetest, richest, and most enduring in the apart- 
ments and walks of the true woman, is of the alabaster box broken 
in the honor and love of the Saviour. Its rare odors linger to de- 
light many, long after she breaking it has passed through the gates 
of pearl. 
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Is rue Race or tHe Grants Extinct? We know that Og, king of 
Bashan, and Lambert of Kentucky are dead, but has the Anak fam- 
ily wholly ceased? In younger days and nearer to College life, we 
remember how we hung on the lips and sentences of Webster, Ever- 
ett and Choate, Clay and Benton. We recall the small hours of the 
moruing, that the Lake poets, and poets quite opposite to Winder- 
mere, stole from our juvenile sleep, vot forgetting that nearer neigh- 
bors on the Merrimac, Charles and Green Rivers, robbed us oftener, 
and fired our ardor more intensely. Knickerbocker of Sunny-Side 
memories, in more senses than one, and he of Abbottsford always 
carried us captive without parley. 

No speakers, no authors, so rob our rest and fire our hearts in 
these later days. We looked up then and wondered, and enjoyed 
hero worship. We look abroad now and see no Anakim. Is the 
change in us, or in the race? New England mvers and mountains, 
surrounding our cradle home, have grown smaller in our estimation, 
since we have climbed the Alleghanies and paddled in the Missouri. 
The duodecimos of our early home library have become minimos to 
us, since we have made ourselves familiar with Harvard alcoves. 

Yet the more we see of men the more we feel that those of our 
early days carried spears like weavers’ beams. They were even 
then octavos to us, but since that time they have been growing to 
royal quartus. 

Have the times changed to greater men and deeds, and we not 
changed with them? Are we spell-bound in a kind of Rip Van 
Winkle dream, or are our eyes open with nothing wonderful to be 
seen? We are in an inquiring state of mind. 








